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Reapers will please take notice that this 
number (501) ends the third volume of the 
New Series, and completes the fifty-two num- 
bers of 1853. Title-page and Index are given 
herewith. 

Number 502 begins the year 1854, and 
will be dated 2d January. The date is 
changed in that number from Saturday to 
Monday, because there are only twelve Sat- 
urdays in that quarter. Number 503 will be 
dated the 7th, which is Saturday. This will 
make the regular quantity of thirteen num- 
bers in the volume. 

The plates, one of which will appear regu- 
larly hereafter, will deserve the approbation 
of all our subscribers. When scrap-books 
first came into fashion, twenty-five years ago, 
such plates sold at twenty-five cents each. 
We hope that the increase of sale may justify 
the great increase of expense which these 
plates will cause us, 





From the Journal of Commerce. 
THE MORNING LAND. 

Tas following lines from the Journal of 
Missions, full of poetry and feeling, were 
written by a lady, nearly related to the house- 
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hold in which the last months of Mrs. At- 

wood’s life were spent, and in frequent per- 

sonal intercourse with that aged and beloved 

disciple : — 

Sorrty, in the solemn moonlight, through the 
river’s swelling tide, 

Passeth she, with step unshrinking, to the bright 
celestial side. 


=r - the holy pathway which her 
angel feet have trod, 


Up the golden heights of heaven, to the bosom 
of her God. 


Long had night been falling round her ;— trod 
she slow the steep descent, 

With a face serene in sweetness, and her clear 
eye upward bent. 

In the dim, foreshadowing twilight, Faith stil) 
led her by the hand, 

Pointing through the gathering darkness to the 
glorious Morntne Lanp. 

With a widowed heart and lonely—with a 
mother’s streaming eyes, 

Had she knelt before the altar — laid thereon her 
sacrifice. 

On a distant rocky islet long has Harriet Newell 
slept, 

While successive sorrow-tempests o’er the mother 
fierce have swept. 

But, with childlike trust unwavering, never did 
her heart recall 

That dear rhyme. the Saviour, blest in giving 
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As the tempests burst upon her, sore the strug- 
gle, sharp the strife, 

Yet each wave of sorrow bore her up to a diyiner 
life. 


Joy for thee, thou gentle spirit ! Life’s sad war- 
fare now is o’er, 

And the raven wing of sorrow foldeth over thee 
no more. 
Sweetly rest in Love’s dear bosom, all thy yearn- 

ings satisfied ; 
Rest thee with thy parted loved ones, and with 
Him — the Crucified. 


O! the peace—the peace of heaven ! — deep, 
seraphic and divine ! 

And the boundless bliss and glory, which are now 
forever thine ! 

Yet our stricken hearts are weeping to behold 
thy face once more 

In its new, immortal beauty, on fair Eden’s ra- 
diant shore. 


Oft we strain our tearful vision upward to the 
portals bright ; 

But earth’s misty, cloudy curtain wraps thee from 
our aching sight. 

Weeps the severed kindred circle which around 
thee long had twined ; 

In their hearts, O! fondly cherished, in thy 
fragrant memory shrined. 

Mourn they of that darkened dwelling — thy 
bright evening’s last retreat, 

Smitten sorely in their household, hallowed by 
thy presence sweet. 

Ah ! thou meek and loving spirit !— earth has 
lost a treasured prize ; 

Yet we clasp our hands in silence — gained thee 
now hath Paradise ! 





From the Illustrated Magazine. 
THE HAUNTED SPRING. 


Tre greenwoods shade and bower 
The streamlet’s spangled flow, 
The gems with silver shower 
The gold king-cups below ; 
There they say the fairy dances 
In many 4 moonlit ring 
Are tript, till morning glances 
Around the Haunted Spring. 


I ’ve lingered oft and listencd, 
The fairy harps to hear ; 
But kind eyes on me glistened 
With human love and fear ; 
And a spell, the fairy dances 
To the heart can never bring, 
I’ve known in love-lit glances, 
Beside the Haunted Spring. 


Still oftentimes I linger 
In the greenwoods’ twilight shade ; 
But by no fairy finger 
The magic harps are played ; 
But Memory’s spell unbroken, 
Like a happy song, will bring 
Each word in love once spoken 
Beside the Haunted Spring. 
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From the New York Times, 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LONDON 
TIMES. 


Tue first American correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times was Matruew L. Davis, who was 
also among the earliest Washington correspond- 
ents of the New York press. He had a large 
and intimate acquaintance with public men, took 
remarkable pains to conceal the sources of his 
information, and to be precise and accurate in 
his statements, and thus obtained facilities, which 
in those days were very unusual, for procuring 
early news. His style was clear and condensed, 
and his letters were entirely devoid of feeling, 
and of all appearance of personal interest ; so 
that they commanded general confidence. When 
he first began to write for the Times, he signed 
his letters ‘‘ 4 Genevese Traveller,’? under the 
impression that this would excite a supicion 
abroad that they were written by Mr. GALLATIN, 
a Genevan by birth, and then, as for many years 
before, a prominent and influential public man. 
The signature was retained throughout the whole 
term of his correspondence, and became as fa- 
mous as ‘* The Spy in Washington,’ the one 
which he adopted for his domestic letters. Mr. 
Davis continued to write for the Times until a 
year or two before his death, when his increas- 
ing infirmities led him to resign his post. He 
received a highly complimentary letter from the 
manager of the Times, and 5U1., half a year’s 
salary, as a parting gift. 

Since then the Times has had three corre- 
spondents. The first was Mr. Cuaries Kina, 
who wrote for it until his withdrawal from jour- 
nalism. He was succeeded by Mr. Snow, 4 
merchant, who wrote but little upon politics, but 
gave the Times very full and reliable reports of 
commercial affairs. His letters were highly 
prized, but he gave up writing them, because he 
found it irksome. And very soon afterwards the 
Times engaged C. Epwarps Lester, Esq., its 
present correspondent, who has certainly given 
to this department of the paper greater notoriety 
than it ever had before. We believe he sent them, 
in advance of publication here, some interesting 
intelligence concerning movements in regard to 
Cuba, with which he had become acquainted ; 
and that this laid the foundation for the en- 
gagement. Mr. Lester has the faculty of pick- 
ing up an immense variety of information from 
all conceivable quarters, and of writing in a vig- 
orous and readable, if not always polished aud 
correct, style. His letters have commanded uni- 
versal attention, and have formed a marked feat- 
ure of the leading journal. The ‘* catholicity”’ 
of the system on which the Times is managed 
may be inferred from the fact that it gave Mr. 
Lester, upon the appearance of his work, The 
Glory and Shame of England, one of the most 
terrible critical scathings any author ever re- 
ceived at its hands. We understand that his 
letters are exceedingly popular with the Times’ 
managers, and that they pay him three times as 
much as any of their previous American corre- 
spondents have received. 
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From the North British Review. 
The Life and Times of Macume de Staél. By 

Maria Norris. London: 1853. 

“« Tux Life and Times of Madame de Staél :”’ 
what a promise of vivid interest does not the 
title hold forth! Whata host of images and 
ideas start into life at the spell of that name, 
and silently group themselves around the cen- 
tral figure! Necker, the object of her life- 
long worship, with his grand ition, his 
bourgeois intellect, and his rare integrity ; — 
Madame Necker, the rigid mother, the tender 
wife, the faithful friend — puritanical, precise, 
bornée, but not ungenial ; — Gibbon, at first 
the phlegmatic lover, afterwards the philo- 
sophic friend, but always brilliant, fascinating, 
and profound ;— Louis de Narbonne, perhaps 
the most perfect specimen then extant of the 
finished noble of the ancen régime, polished 
tu the core, not varnished merely on the sur- 
face ; — Talleyrand, the subtlest and deepest 
intellect of his time, and long the intimate 
associate of Madame de Staél ; — Napoleon, 
her relentless persecutor : — Benjamin Con- 
stant and Schlegel, her steady and attached 
allies ; — these men form the circle of which 
she was the centre and the chief. 

Then the ‘ times” in which she lived! 
She saw the commencement and the close of 
that great social earthquake which overthrew 
the oldest dynasty in Europe, shook society to 
its foundation, unsettled the minds of men to 
their inmost depths, turned up the subsoil of 
nations with a deeper ploughshare than Des- 
tiny had ever yet driven, and opened the way 
for those new social ideas and those new polit- 
ical arrangements which are still operating and 
fermenting, and the final issue, the ‘ perfect 
work,” of which our children’s children may 
not live to see. Her life, though only pro- 
longed through half a century, was coeval 
with that series of great events which, for 
magnitude and meaning, have no parallel in 
human history; by all of which she was more 
or less affected; in some of which she took a 
prominent and not uninfluential part. She 
was born while the house of Bourbon was at 
the height of its meretricious splendor and its 
reckless profligacy ; she lived to see it return, 
after its tragic downfall and its dreary banish- 
ment, to a house that had been ‘ swept and 
garnished,’’ — little better and no wiser than 
before. She saw the rise, the culmination, 
and the setting of Napoleon’s meteor-star ; 
she had reached the pinnacle of her fame 
while he was laying the foundation of his ; 
and she, shattered and wayworn, was begin- 
ning to look forward to her final rest, when his 
career was closed forever in defeat and exile. 

But it is not of the period in which she 
lived that we think first or most naturally 
when we hear the name of Madame de Staél : 
it is of the writer whose wondrous genius and 





glowing eloquence held captive our souls in 
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‘the season of susceptive youth,”’ of the 
author of the Lettres sur Rousseau, who sanc- 
tioned and justified our partiality for that 
fascinating rhapsodist,—of L’ Allemagne, 
from whose pages we first imbibed a longing 
to make the riches of that mighty literature 
our own — of Corinne, over whose woes and 
sorrows 80 many eyes have wept delicious 
tears ; of that dazzling admixture of deep 
thought, tender sentiment, and brilliant fancy, 
which give to her writings a charm posse 

by the productions of no other woman — and 
in truth of but few men. 

We are not surprised at the attraction 
which such a subject as the Life and Times 
of such a woman must have had for a youth- 
ful authoress, which Miss Norris evidently is. 
We wish we could say that she had proved 
equal to the task of delineating so stirring an 
epoch and so rare acharacter. The faults and 
defects of the work, however, are those of 
youth and inexperience. There is a want of 
grasp ; an apparent poverty of materials ; an 
almost entire absence of all reference to the 
sources from which she has derived her infor- 
mation ; an imperfect power of appreciating 
the political characters of whom she speaks ; 
and a proneness a which youthfal 
writers should especially be on their guard — 
to indulge in trite and needless reflections, 
some of which are absolutely puerile, and one 
or two not only superficial but unsound. In- 
stances to justify our criticism may be found 
at pp. 152, 157, 245, 276. But, on the whole, 
the tone of the work is agreeable, the senti- 
ments are generally just, and the admiration 
for Madame de Stael which pervades every 
page is such as we can heartily sympathize 
with. We trust, therefore, that the authoress 
will take our criticism in good part, and con- 
sider it as intended, not to discourage, but to 
warn and aid. 

Anne-Marie Louise Necker was born at 
Paris in 1766. Both her parents were re- 
markable persons. Her father, James Necker,. 
a simple citizen of Geneva, began life as clerk 
in a banker’s office in Paris, speedily became 
a partner, and, by skill, diligence, sound judg- 
ment, and strict integrity, contrived in the 
course of twenty years to amass a “te for- 
tune, and to acquire a lofty reputation. While 
accumulating wealth, however, he neglected 
neither literature nor society. He studied 
both philosophy and political economy ; he 
associated with the encyclopedists and emi- 
nent literati of the time ; his house was fre- 
quented by some of the most remarkable men 
who at that period made the Parisian salons 
the most brilliant in Europe ; and he found 
time, by various writings on financial matters, 
to create a high and general estimation of his. 
talents as an administrator and economist. 
His management of the affairs of the French 
East India Company raised his fame in the 





_pesition at court, and overruled the weak and 
vacillatiug attachment of the king. Necker 
‘found that his most careful and valuable 


. forth 


-deficit of 140 millions, instead of an annual 


t 


‘had he been a man of commanding genius 
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highest political circles, while, as accredited ! 
ent for the Republic of Geneva at the Court 
of Versailles, he obtained the esteem and con- 
fidence both of the sovereign and the minis- 
ters. So high did he stand both in popular 
and courtly estimation, that, shortly after the 
accession of Louis XVI., he was appointed, 
although a foreigner, Comptroller-General of 
the Finances. He held this post for five years, 
till 1781 ;— and contrived not only to effect 
considerable savings, by the suppression of 
upwards of 600 sinecures, but also in some 
small degree to mitigate and equalize taxa- 
tion, and to introduce a system of order and 
regularity into the public accounts to which 
they had long been strangers. As ~ b 
his celebrated Compte rendu, which, thoug 
vehemently attacked, was never successfully 
impugned, he found a deficit of 34 millions 
when he entered office, and left a surplus of 10 
millions when he quitted it, — notwithstand- 
ing the heavy expenses of the American war. 
In the course of his administration, however, 
Necker had, of course, made many enemies, 
who busied themselves in undermining his 
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plans were canvassed and spoiled by his en- 
emies in the council, where he was not pres- 
ent to defend them, and that, in fact, he had 
not and could not have fair play while he con- 
tinued excluded from the Cabinet. He de- 
manded, therefore, the entry of the Privy 
Council, and resigned when it was refused 
him, though earnestly requested to remain by 
those who knew how valuable his reputation 
was to a discredited and unpopular court, un- 
willing as they were to submit to his meas- 
ures or honestly adopt his plans. Necker did 
not choose to be so ; and he retired to 
write the celebrated work on the Administra- 
tion of the Finances, which at once placed 
him on the pinnacle of popularity and fame. 
Eighty thousand copies were sold ; and hence- 
ecker was’ the man on whom all eyes 
were turned in evéry financial crisis, and to 
whoin the nation looked as the only minister 
who could.-rescue them from .the difficulties 
which were daily thickening around them. 
Then followed the reckless administration 
of Calonne, whose sole principle was that of 
“‘making things pleasant,’’ and who, in an 
ineredibly short time, added 1646 millions to 
the capital of the debt, and left an annual 


excess of ten. Brienne attacked him, and 
succeeded him ; but things went on from bad 
to worse, till, when matters were wholly past 
a remedy, in August, 1788, Necker was re- 
ealled and reinstated. What he might have 
done, on the occasion of this second ministry, 





nd unbending will, it is useless and perhaps 
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impossible to conjecture. Surrounded with 
numberless perplexities ; beset at once by the 
machinations of unscrupuluus enemies who 
counterworked him in secret, and by the em- 
barrassments which every predecessor had ac- 
cumulated in his path; borne into power on 
a tide of popular expectations which no popu- 
larity could enable him to satisfy ; set down 
to labor at the solution of a perhaps insoluble 
problem ; face to face with a crisis which 
might well stagger the most dauntless courage 
and confuse the clearest head ; famine around 
him, bankruptcy before him; and all other 
voices gradually lust in one *‘ which every 
moment waxed louder and more terrible — the 
fierce and tumultuous roar of a great people, 
conscious of irresistible strength, maddened by 
intolerable wrongs, and sick of deferred 
hopes ;”’— perhaps no human strength or 
wisdom could have suffered for the require- 
ments of that fearful time. Perhaps no bu- 
man power could then have averted the catas- 
trophe. What Necker might have done had 
he acted differently and been differently made, 
we cannot say. What he did was to struggle 


with manly, but not hopeful courage, for a 
terrible twelve months ; using his great credit 
to procure loans, spending his vast private 
fortune to feed the famishing populace of 
Paris; commencing the final act of the long 
inchoate revolution, by calling the States- 


General ; insuring its fearful triumph by the 
decisive measure of doubling the numbers of 
the tiers-état, and permitting the states to 
deliberate in common; devising schemes of 
finance and taxation which were tuo wise to be 
palatable and too late to save; composing 
speeches for the monarch to deliver, which 
the queen and the courtiers ruined and emas- 
culated before they were made public; and 
bearing the blame of faults and failures not 
his own. At length his subterranean enemies 
prevailed ; he received his secret congé from 
the king in July, 1789, and reached Basle, 
rejoicing at heart in his relief from a burden 
of which, even to one so passionately fond of 
popularity as he was, the weight wus begin- 
= to be greater than the charms. 

he people were furious at the dismissal of 
their favorite ; the Assembly affected to be 
so. Riots ensued ; the Bustile was stormed ; 
blood was shed; the court was frightened ; 
and Necker was once more recalled. The 
royal messenger overtook him just as he was 
entering Switzerland, with the command to re- 
turn to Paris, and resume his post. He obeyed 
the mandate with a sad presentiment that he 
was returning to be a useless sacrifice in a 
hopeless cause, but with the conviction that 
duty left him no alternative. His journey to 
Paris was one long ovation ; the authorities 
everywhere came out to greet him ; the inhab- 
itants thronged around his path; the popu- 
lace unharnessed his horses a:.d drew bis car- 
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riage a great part of the way; the minister 
drank deeply of the intoxicating cup of na- 
tional gratitude and popular applause ; and 
if he relished it too keenly and regretted it 
too much, at least he used it nobly and had 
earned it well. It would have been far bet- 
ter for his own fame and happiness if he had 
not returned to power: it could scarcely have 
been worse for his adopted country. His 
third and iast adwinistration was a series of 
melancholy and perhaps inevitable failures. 
The torrent of popular violence had become 
fur too strong to stem. The monarchy had 
fallen to a position in which it was impossible 
to save it. Necker’s head, too, seems to have 
been somewhat turned by his triumph. He 
disappointed the people and bored the Assem- 
bly. The stream of events had swept past 
him, and left him standing bewildered and 
breathless on the margin. ‘‘ Les temps étai- 
ent bien changés pour lui, et il n’était plus 
ce ministre & la conservation duquel le peuple 
attachait son bonheur un an auparavant. 
Privé de la confiance du roi, brouillé avec ses 
collégues, excepté Montmorin, il était négligé 
par |’ Assemblée, et n’en obtenait tous les 
égards qu’il eit pu en attendre. L’erreur de 
Necker consistait & croire que la raison suf- 
fisait & tout, et que, manifestée avec un mé- 
lange de sentiment et de logique, elle devait 
triompher de l’entétement des aristocrates et 
Necker possé- 


de l’irritation des patriotes. 
dait cette raison un peu fiére qui juge les 
écarts des passions et les blame; mais il 
manquait de cette autre raison plus élevée et 
moins orgueilleuse, qui ne se borne pus a les 
blamer, mais qui suit aussi les conduire. 
Aussi, placé au milieu d'elles, i ne fut pour 


toutes qu'une géne et point un frein. Il avait 
blessé 1’ Assemblée, en lui rappelant sans cesse 
et avec des reproches le soin le plus difficile de 
tous, celui des finances: il s’était attiré en 
outre le ridicule par la maniére dont il parlait 
de lui-méme. Sa déinission fut acceptée avec 
plaisir par tous les partis Sa voiture fut arrétée 
a la sortie du royaume par le méme peuple 
qui l’avait naguére trainée en triomphe; il 
fallut un ordre de l’Assemblée pour que la 
liberté d'aller en Suisse lui fit accordée. II 
l'obtenait bientdt, et se retira a Coppet, pour 
y contempler de loin une revolution qu’il était 
plus propre & observer qu’a conduire,”’ * [‘The 
times were much changed for him, and he 
was no longer the minister to whose preser- 
vation the nution attached its welfare a year 
before. Deprived of the confidence of the 
king, embroiled with his colleagues, except 
Montmorin, he was neglected by the Assembly, 
and did not obtain enn it all the respect 
which he deserved. ‘The error of Necker con- 
sisted in believing that reason was all-sufficient, 
and that, expressed with a mingling of sen- 


*Thiers. Rév. Francaise, i. p. 119. 
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timent and logic, it must triumph over the 
stubbornness of the aristocrats and the irrita- 
tion of the patriots. Necker possessed that 
proud reason which judges the passions from 
a distance and censures them; but he failed 
in that more elevated and less haughty reason 
which does not limit itself to censure, but 
knows how to guide. Thus, placed in the 
midst of them, he was for all a restraint and 
not a bridle. He had wounded the — 
by reminding it incessantly and reproachful 
of the most difficult case of all, that of the 
finances ; he had besides attracted ridicule b 
the manner in which he spoke of himself. 
His disinission was accepted with pleasure by 
all parties. His carriage was arrested as he 
was leaving the kingdom by the very people 
who had formerly dragged it in triumph ; an 
order from the Assembly was necessary before 
liberty to go into Switzerland was accorded to 
him. He obtained it soon, and retired te 
Coppet, there to contemplate at a distance a 
revolution which it was better to observe than 
to guide.] 

f the society of few men is more interest- 
ing or instructive than that of the retired 
statesman who, having played his part in the 
world’s history, stands aside to watch at lei- 
sure the further progress of the mighty drama, 
and having served his country faithfully and 
laboriously during his years of vigor and 
maturity has earned a right to repose in the 
decline of life; who contemplates with a 
mind enriched by reflection, and not soured 
by failure, the evolution of those great prob- 
lems of human destiny quorum pars magna 
fuit, and brings the experience of the man of 
action to modify the conclusions of the man 
of thought, and who, with that serenity of 
soul which is the last achievement of wisdom 
and of virtue, and which belongs only to those 
who have fought the good fight, strives 
through the angry tempest, and reached the 
quiet haven—can look with a vivid interest 
which has no touch of scorn on the combat- 
ants who are still intent upon the battle or 
struggling in the storm, can aid them by his 
counsel and cheer them by his sympathy ; — 
on the other hand, there are few sadder- 
spectacles than that presented by the politi- 
cian cast out from power, unable to accept his. 
fate, and sitting unreconciled, mourning, and 
resentful amid the ruins of his greatness. 
Such was Necker in his last retirement. For- 
a long time he said he could think of nothing: 
but the coup de foudre which had overthrown. 
him. In one short year he had fallen from 
the pinnacle of prosperity to the depths of: 
disgrace and neglect ; and as he had relisheds 
the former more keenly perhaps than befittedt 
a philosopher, so he felt the latter more bit- 
terly than became a wise man or a Christian. 
His mortification and regret, too, were en~ 
hanced by a somewhat morbid conscientivus~ 
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ness ;* he could not shake off the idea that 
there was something culpable in failure ; he 
felt that he had rae, Saar equal to the crisis, 
and that he had pone many errors ; he 
could not divest himself of the dread that his 
own measures might have let loose that tide 
of national fury which was now so fearfully 
avenging the heaped-up wrongs of centuries ; 
and the annoyance of failure was aggravated 
by the sense of guilt. Besides all this, too, 
he loved France too well not to mourn over 
her prospects and blush for her savagery and 
her crimes; so he sat in his garden at Cop- 
pet, dejected and remorseful, as over the 

t, and full of gloomy forebodings for the 
uture ; and deaf to the consolations of his 
faithful wife and his adoring daughter. Gib- 
bon, who saw much of him at this period of 
his career, says that he should have liked to 
show him in his then condition to any one 
whom he desired to cure of the sin of ambi- 
tion. He passed whole days in gloom and 
silence ; all attempts to engage him in con- 
versation were vain; he felt like a vessel 
wrecked and stranded : ‘‘ Othello’s occupation 
was gone.” 

By degrees, however, this depression left 
him, and he roused himself again to interest 
and action. He sent forth pamphlet after 


*«<Cette terreur du remords a été toute puis- 
sante sur la vie de mon pére : il étoit prét a se con- 
damner des que le succés ne répondoit pas a ses 
efforts, sans cesse il se jugeait lui-méme de nou- 
veau. Ona cru qu’il avoit de l’orgeuil, parce- 
qu’il ne s’est jamais courbé ni sous |’injustice ni 
sous le pouvoir, mais il se prosternoit devant un 
regret du coeur, devant le plus subtil des scrupules 
de l’esprit ; et ses ennemis peuvent apprendre avec 
certitude qu’ils ont eu le triste succés de trou- 
bler amérement gon repos, chaque fois qu’ils l’ont 
accusé d’étre la cause d’un malheur ou de n’avoir 
pas su le prévenir. Il est aisé de concevoir qu’ 
avec autant d’imagination et de sensibilité, quand 
Vhistoire de notre vie se trouve mélée aux plus 
terribles événemens politiques, ni la conscience, 
ni la raison, ni l’estime méme du monde ne rassu- 
rent entiérement l’homme de génie, dont l’ardente 
pensée, dans la solitude, s’acharne sur le passé.”’ 
— Vie privée de M. Necker, par Madame de Stael, 
pp. 55. [This terror of remorse has been all 
powerful over the life of my father ; he was ready 
to condemn himself as soon as success did not 
crown his efforts, incessantly judging himself anew. 
It has been thought that he was proud, because he 
never stooped beneath injustice or power, but heis 
prostrated before a regret of the heart, before the 


most subtle of mental — ; and his enemies 


may learn with certainty that they have had the 
aad success of troubling bitterly his repose, every 
time they have accused him of being the cause of 
& misfortune, or of not having known how to pre- 
vent it. It is easy to conceive that with so much 
imagination and sensibility, when the history of 
our life becomes interwoven with the most terrible 
political events, neither conscience, reason, nor 
the esteem of the world can entirely reassure the 
man of genius, whose ardent mind preys, in soli- 
tude, upon the past.] . 
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ne ape of warning and remonstrance to 
ostile readers and unheeding ears. He of- 
fered himself to Louis as his advocate, when 
that monarch was brought to trial, and, when 
his offer was declined, published a generous 
and warm defence of his old master. ‘The 
remainder of his life was passed in the enjoy- 
ment of family affection, of literary labors, 
and of philosophical and religious specula- 
tions ; and he died in 1804 at the age of 72, 
happy in the conviction that he was only ex- 
changing the society of his cherished daugh- 
ter for that of his faithful and long-respected 
wife, who had died some years before. 

On the whole, Necker was worthy of all 
honor and of long remembrance. Histo 
tells us of many greater statesmen, but o! 
few better men. Without going so far as his 
enthusiastic daughter, who more than once 
declares that his genius was bounded only by 
his virtue, we quite admit that his weakness 
and indecision were often attributable to his 
scrupulosity, and that more pliant principles 
and a harder heart might occasionally have 
fitted him better to deal with the evil days on 
which he had fallen. In truth, for sucha 
crisis as that of the French Revolution he was 
somewhat too much of the preacher and the 
prude. He was well aware of his own defi- 
ciencies. He told Louis XVI. that if moral 
purity and administrative skill were all that 
was needed in the government, he might be 
able to serve him, but that'if ever the times 
should require a genius and a will like Riche- 
lieu’s, then he must resign the helm to abler 
hands. His portrait and his justification may 
be given in a single sentence : he was a good 
man fallen upon times that required a great 
man; his failure was the inevitable one of 
mediocrity entrusted with a task which 
scarcely the rarest genius could have success- 
fully accomplished. Disinterested almost to 
a fault, in @ period of unexampled rapacity 
and corruption ; stainless and rigid in his 
morals amid universal laxity and license ; ar- 
dently and unaffectedly religious, in a howling 
wilderness of impiety and atheism ; conscien- 
tious, while all around him were profligate 
and selfish ; moderate, while every one else 
was excited and intemperate—he was 
strangely out of place in that wild chaos of 
the old and new : the age demanded sterner 
stuff than he was made of—other services 
than he could render. ‘‘ To be weak (says 
Carlyle) is not so miserable ; but to be weaker 
than our task. Woe to the day when they 
mounted thee, a peaceable pedestrian, on that 
wild Hip of a democracy, which, spurn- 
ing the frm earth, nay, lashing at the “7 
—_ no yet known Astopho could have ri 

en! 

Madame Necker, too, was in her way re- 
markable enough. The daughter of a Swiss 
Protestant minister of high repute for picty 
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and talent, and herself early distinguished 
both for beauty and accomplishments, her 
spotless character and superior intellectual 
powers attracted the admiration of Gibbon 
during his early residence at Lausanne. He 
, and was accepted ; but his father, 
imagining that his son might well aspire to 
some higher connection, was very indignant, 
and forbade the fulfilment of the engagement. 
Gibbon submitted, and moralized: “ Tsighed 
as a lover (says he) and obeyed as a son, and 
Mademoiselle Curchod is now the wife of the 
favored minister of a great kingdom, and sits 
in the high places of the earth.” They re- 
newed their acquaintance in after years, and 
remained fast friends till death. ‘There is 
something, to our feelings, very touching in 
this lasting attachment y oes those who 
had been lovers in their youth, but who had 
been prevented from uniting their lots in life ; 
and the letters of Madame Necker, many of 
which are preserved, give us a most pleasing 
we of both her character and powers, 
and convey the idea of far greater tenderness 
and poetry of soul than, judging from other 
sources of information, she was generally sup- 
d to possess. Faithfully wk ponent at- 
tached to her husband, whose consolation and 
strength she had supplied during long years 
of trial, prosperity, and sorrow, and who re- 
paid her with a fondness even more feminine 
than her own, she had yet much true, warm, 
and watchful affection to spare for her early 
and now famous friend. In 1792 she writes 
to him from Coppet : — 


Nous vous attendrons ici, et les charmes de 
votre société nous feront oublier encore une fois 
les peines de la vie. Nous nous réunissons, M. 
Necker et moi, pour vous offrir l"hommage d’une 
tendre amitié ; et il me semble qu’en me doub- 
lant ainsi, je répare auprés de vous tout ce que 
le temps m’a fait perdre. Malgré votre 
silence volontaire, malgré le silence involontaire 
que j'ai gardé avec vous, vous n’avez jamais 
cessé un instant d’étre l’objet de mon admira- 
tion, et de cette tendre et pure affection sur 
laquelle le temps ne peut avoir d’empire. Vos 
ouvrages ont fait mes délassemens les plus doux. 
- . » Vos paroles sont pour moi ces fleuves de 
lait et de miel de la terre promise ; et je crois 
entendre leur doux murmure: cependant je 

tte encore le plaisir que j’avois 4 vous en- 
tretenir pendant le jour, de mes pensées de la 
veille. Je vivois ainsi deux fois avec vous, dans 
le temps passé et dans le temps présent ; et ces 
temps s’embellissoient l’un par l’autre ; — puis- 
je me flatter de retrouver ce bonheur dans nos 
allées de Coppet? “Milles tendres amitiés. 

(We are expecting you here, and the charms 
of our society shall make you once more forget 
the troubles of life. M. Necker and myself unite 
in offering you the homage of a tender friend- 
Ship ; and it seems to me that in associating my- 
self thus, I repair in your eyes all that I have 
lost with time. . . . Notwithstanding your 
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voluntary silence, notwithstanding the involun- 
tary silence that I have maintained towards you, 
you have never for an instant ceased to be the 
object of my admiration and of that tender and 
pure affection over which time can have no em- 
pire. Your works have constituted my sweetest 
relaxations. Your words are for me the milk 
and honey of the promised land ; and [ think’I 
still hear their soft murmur ; meanwhile I re- 
gret the pleasure which I had in conversing with 
you during the day in my thoughts of the even- 
ing. I live thus twice with you, in the time past 
and in the time present ; and these embellish ea¢h 
other ; can I flatter myself that this happiness 
will be renewed in our avenues of Coppet? “A 


T15 


thousand tender remembrances. ] 
Again — 


Vous m’avez toujours été cher, Monsieur ; 
mais l’amitié que vous montrez 4 M. Nec 
ajoute encore a celle que vous m’inspirez a taut 
de titres ; et je vous aime a présent d’une double 
affection. . . . Nous pensons souvent, Monsieur, 
aux jours pleins de charmes que nous avous. pa 
sés avec vous 4 Genéve. J’ai éprouvé pendant 
cette époque un sentiment nouveau pour mo}, ét 


peutétre pour beaucoup de gens. Je réuni 
dans un méme lieu, et par une faveur bien rare 
de la Providence, une des douces et pures affectio 
de ma jeunesse, avec celle qui fait mon sort sur 
terre, et qui le rend si digne d’envie. . . . 
Quel prix mon cour n’attache-t-il point a yotre 


santé, a l’intérét que votre amitié répand sur 
notre retraite. En arrivant ici, en n’y retroy- 
vant que les tombeaux de ceux que j’ai- 
aimé, vous avez été pour moi comme un 
solitaire, dont l’ombre couvre encore le di 

qui me sépare des premiéres années de ma. 

‘ . L’ame de M. Necker est embrasée -j 
la douleur des événemens, et j’ai besoin de to 

les ressources de l’amitié le plus tendre pour 
faire diversion aux tourmens qu’il endure. Votze 
conversation me donnera des moyens en ¢e 
genre, auquels il est impossible de résister ; | 
pendant votre bonheur m’est trop cher pour que 
je voulusse vous faire perdre aucun des ins 

de la société dont vous jouissez. Revenez 4} 
quand vous serez rendu 4 vous-méme ; c’est 
moment qui doit toujours appartenir @ ydtre 
premiere et a votre deniére amie ; —je ne sap- 
rois découvrir encore lequel de ces deux titres 
est le plus doux et le plus cher 4 mon coeur. 

[You have always been dear to me, Monsieur ; 
but the friendship which you manifest for 
Necker adds still to that with which you insp' 
me by so many titles ; and I love you now wit 
a double affection. . . . 

We often think, Monsieur, of the days full of 
delights which we with you at Geneva. 
During that period I experienced a sentiment 
new to me, and perhaps to most people. 
reiinited in the same places, and by a rare favor 
of Providence, one of the sweet and pure affec- 
tions of my youth, with that which makes my 
fate on earth, and which renders me so worthy 
of envy. 

What value does not my heart attach to your 
health, to the interest which your friendship 
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sheds upon our retreat ! 
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On arriving here, on 


finding only the tombs of those whom I have 
loved so much, you have been for me like a soli- 
tary tree, whose shadows yet cover the desert 
gy separates me from the earliest years of my 


Rive -«, % 

The soul of M. Necker is on fire at painful 
events, and I need all the resources of the most 
tender friendship to dispel the torments he en- 
dures. Your conversation will give me the means 
of doing so, which it is impossible to resist ; 
nevertheless, your happiness is too dear to me 
for me to wish you to lose any moments of the 
Bociety you are enjoying. Come to us again 
when you return ; it is the moment which should 
always belong to your first and your last friend ; 
I know not which of these titles is sweetest and 
dearest to my heart. ] 


; When Gibbon left Lausanne for London in 
1793, to undergo a painful and critical opera- 
tion, Madame Necker writes once more :— 


* Yous m’annonciez de Douvres, Monsieur, une 
lettre par le courier prochain ; je l’attends en- 
@ore et chaque jour avec plus d’angoisse. Je 
meé consume en conjectures inquiétantes. - Cepen- 
dant il faut étre juste ; vous ne pouvez penser a 
nous aussi souvent, que nous vous rapprochons 
de notre cour. A Londres tout vous raméne 
aux idées de ce monde, tandis que tout nous en 
Gloigne ici ; prés de vous les souvenirs que vous 
me rapelliez m’étoient doux, et les idées pré- 
sentes que vous faisiez maitre s’y réunissoient 
gans peine ; l’enchainement d’un grand nombre 
d’années sembloit faire toucher tous les temps 
Tun 4 l’autre, avec une rapidité électrique ; 
Vous étiez 4 la fois pour moi 4 vingt ans et a 
cinquante ; loin de vous, les différens lieux que 
j’ai habité ne sont plus que les pierres itiné- 
de ma vie; il m'‘avertissent de tous les 
milles que j’ai déja parcourus. 
+ [You announced to me from Dover, Monsieur, 
® letter by the next courier ; I am still expecting 
it and daily with more anxiety. I am full of un- 
easy conjectures. Nevertheless we must be reason- 
able ; you cannot think of us as often as we think 
of you. At London you are constantly reminded 
of worldly ideas ; while here everything tends to 
h them ; near you the sentiments which 
you recalled to me were sweet, and the ideas of 
the present which you suggested readily mingled 
‘with them ; the chain of many years seems to 
unite these periods to each other with electric 
rapidity ; you were at once for me at twenty 
and at forty years ; far from you, the different 
places I have inhabited are only the milestones 
of my life ; they warn me of the distance I have 
travelled.) 


| It is difficult to believe that the woman who 
at the age of fifty could write with this simple 
and overflowing tenderness to the friend of 
her youth, could be the cold and somewhat 
rigid puritan she is represented. There seems, 
however, to have been a certain reserve in 
her character which approached to roideur ; 
she was preéminently a woman of principle, 
und lived perhaps too much by rule and line 
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to be easy and amiable in the general inter- 
course of the world. This peculiarity rendered 
her peculiarly unfit to manage or even to com- 
prehend her daughter's nature, which was as 
full of vehemence and abandon, as hers was 
of strictness and precision ; and in one of her 
letters she intimates how much she felt the 
want of an ‘intermediaire ou plutot un in- 
terpréte”’ between them. Certain it is, that 
she contrived to give to those around her the 
impression of a somewhat unamiable severity 
of virtue and frigidity of temperament, and 
though universally esteemed and greatly 
— was too faultless to be generally 
oved, 


How such a child as Mademoiselle Necker 
came to spring from two parents who re- 
sembled her so little, were a vain conjecture. 
She was from the first the very incarnation of 
genius and of impulse. Her precocity was 
extraordinary, and her vivacity and vehemence 
both of intellect and temperament bafiled all 
her mother’s efforts at regulation and control. 
Her power of acquisition and mental assimila- 
tion was immense. At twelve years of age 
she wrote a drama of social life, which was 
acted by herself and her young companions. 
Her remarkable talent for conversation, and 
for understanding the conversation of others, 
even at that early period, attracted the 
attention and excited the affectionate interest 
of many of the celebrated men who frequented 
her father’s salon; and in spite of Madame 
Necker’s disapproving looks they used to 
gather round her, listening to her sallies, and 
provoking her love of argument and repartee. 
Gibbon, the Abbé Raynal, Baron Grimm, and 
Marmontel, were among these habitués of 
Necker’s society at that time, and we can 
well comprehend the stimulus which the in- 
tercourse with such minds must have given 
to the budding intellect of his daughter. 
The frivolity of French society was already 
wearing away under the influence of the great 
events which were throwing their shadows 
before them ; and, even if it had not been so, 
Necker’s own taste would have secured a 
graver and more solid tone than prevailed in 
common circles. The deepest interests of life 
und of the world were constantly under dis- 
cussion. The grace of the old era still 
lingered ; the gravity of the new era was 
stealing over men’s minds; and the vivacity 
and brilliancy which has never been wholly 
lost at Paris, bound the two elements together 
In & strangely fascinating union. It was a 
very hot-bed for the development of a vigorous 
~— brain like that of Mademoiselle Necker. 

er father, too, aided not a little to oall forth 
her powers ; he was proud of her talents, and 
loved to initiate her into his own philasophjo 
notions, and to inoculate her with his generous 
and lofty purposes: —and from her almost 
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constant intercourse with him, and his tender- 
ness and indulgent sympathy—so different 
from her mother’s uncaressing and somewhat 
oppressive formalism — sprung that vehement 
and earnest attachment with which she re- 
garded him through life. This affection 
colored and modified her whole existence ; it 
was in fact the strongest and most per- 
tinacious feeling of her nature; and her 
delineation of it (in her Vie privée de M. 
Necker) is, in spite of its exaggeration, singu- 
larly beautiful and touching. It partook, 
we , a little of the somewhat excessive 
vivacity which characterized all her senti- 
ments :* it seems in its impressive fervor to 
have resembled rather the devotion of a woman 
to a lover she adores, than the calm and tender 
love of a daughter toacherished parent. In- 
deed, she more than once, in her writings, 
regrets that they belonged to different genera- 
tions, and declares that Necker was the only 
man she had ever known to whom she could 
have consecrated her life. 

At the age of twenty she had attained a 
dangerous reputation as a wit and a prodigy ; 
she was passionately fond of the brilliant 
society in which she lived, but set at naught 
its restraints, and trampled on its convention- 
alities and dienséances in a style that was 
then rare, especially among young women, 
but which the men forgave in consideration 
of her genius, and the women in consideration 
of her ugliness. Her intellect was preternat- 
urally developed, but her heart seems not to 
have been touched; she wrote and spoke of 
love with earnestness, with grace, even with 
insight — but as a subject of speculation and 
delineation only, not of deep and woful ex- 
perience. She made a mariage de convenance 
with as cool and business-like an indifference 
as if she had been the most cold and phleg- 
matic of women, She was a great heiress, 
and Eric Baron de Staél was a handsome man, 
of noble birth and good character. ‘The con- 
sideration which ‘appears to have chiefly 
decided the choice, pith of herself and her 
parents, was that he was an attaché to the 


* We remember to have heard a rather amus- 
ing exemplification of this. Whilst living at 
Coppet, a coachman of her father’s had overturned 
some of his guests, who, however, were not in- 
jured. When she heard of it, her first thought 
was, “ Mon Dieu! il aura pu verser mon pére.” 
She rang the bell, and summoned the unfortunate 
coachman instantly toher presence. As soon as 
he appeared, she opened out upon the astonished 
victim thus: “ Francois ! savez-vous que je suis 
une femme d’esprit ?’”’ Poor Francois, not know- 
ing whether he stood on his head or his tail, could 
only answer by a bewildered stare. ‘* Sachez, 
done (she continued), sachez done que j’ai de 
esprit — beaucoup d’esprit — infiniment de 1’es- 
prit :— eh bien! tout l’esprit que j’ai je l’emploi- 
erai & vous faire passer votre vie dans un cachot 
8 jamais vous versez mon pére !”? 
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Swedish Embassy, was to become ambassador 
himself, and was expected to reside perma- 
nently in Paris. Parisian society had now 
become, what it always remained, an absolute 
necessity of existence to Mademoiselle Necker ; 
and in the arrangement she now made, she 
married it rather than the baron. She never 
seems to have dreamed of domestic happiness, 
or at least of any satisfaction of the heart, in 
this deliberate selection of a husband ; nor, 
we are bound to say, does she ever complain 
of not having found what she did not seek. 
She probably solaced herself by the proverb — 
true enough, but we should have thought ex- 
quisitely sad to a young and ardent girl of 
twenty — ‘ Paris estle lieu du monde ov |’on 
se passe le mieux de bonheur.” After the 
ceremony, we hear very little of M. de Staél, 
either from his wife or her friends. Some- 
times circumstances separate them; some- 
times retinite them ; they seem to have lived 
harmoniously, but as comfortably when apart 
as when together. Her husband seems to 
have been tacitly ignored, except in as far as 
he made her ‘“ panes 1’ Ambassadrice.’’ 
The three years that followed her marri 

were probably the happiest of her life. She 
was in Paris, the centre of a varied and bril- 
liant society, where she could not only enjoy 
intercourse with all the greatest and most 
celebrated men of that remarkable epoch, but 
could give free scope to those wonderful and 
somewhat redundant conversational powers 
which were atall times her greatest distinction. 
We can well imagine that her singular union 
of brilliant fancy, solid reflection, and French 
vivacity, must have made her, in spite of the 
entire absence of personal beauty, one of the 
most attractive and fuscinating of women. 
The times too were beyond all others pregnant 
with that strange excitement which gives to 
social intercourse its most vividcharm. Every- 
where the minds of men were stirred to their 
inmost depths; the deepest interests were 
daily under discussion ; the grandest events 
were evidently struggling towards their birth ; 
the greatest intellects were bracing up their 
energies fur a struggle ‘‘ such as had not been 
seen since the world was ;”’ the wildest hopes, 
the maddest prospects, the most sombre ter- 
rors, were agitating society in turn; some 
dreamed of the regeneration of the world 
—days of halcyon bliss—a land flowing 
with milk and honey; some dreaded a 
convulsion, a chaos, a final and irrecoverable 
catastrophe ; everything was hurrying onward 
to the grand dénouement; —~and of this dé- 
nouement Paris was to be the theatre, and 
Necker, the father of our heroine, the guiding 
and presiding genius. All her powers were 
aroused, and all her feelings stimulated to the 
uttermost; she visited, she talked, she in- 
trigued, she wrote ;—her first literary per- 
formance, the Lettres sur Rousseau, belong to 
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this date. They are brilliant and warm in 
style; but their tone is that of immaturity. 
These days soon past. Then followed the 
Reign of Terror. And now it was that all 
the sterling qualities of Madame de Staél’s 
character came forth. Her feelings of disap- 
pointment and disgust must have been more 
vivid than those of most, for her hopes had 
been preéminently sanguine, and her confi- 
dence in her father's powers and destiny 
unbounded. Now all was lost; her father 
was discarded, her monarch slain, her society 
scattered and decimated, and Paris had lost all 
its charms. Still she remained ; as Necker’s 
daughter she was still beloved by many among 
the people ; as the wife of an ambassador 
she was inviolable as any one could be in 
those dreadful days. With indomitable cour- 
age, with the most daring and untiring zeal, 
and the most truly feminine devotion, she 
made use of both her titles and influence to 
aid the escape of her friends, and to save and 
succor the endangered. She succeeded in 
persuading to temporary mercy some of the 
most ferocious of the revolutionary chiefs ; 
she concealed some of the menaced emigrés 
in her house ; and it was not till she had ex- 
hausted all her resources, and incurred 
serious peril to herself and her children, that 
she followed her friends into exile. Her hus- 
band, whose diplomatic character was sus- 
nded for a while, remained in Holland, to 
e ready to resume his functions at the first 
favorable opening. Madame de Staél joined 
her friends in England, and established her- 
self in a small house near Richmond, where 
an agreeable society soon gathered round her, 
consisting, besides a few English, of M. de 
Talleyrand, M. de Narbonne (whose life she 
had saved by concealing him in her house, 
and then dismissing him with a false pass- 
rt), M. d’Arblay (who afterwards married 
iss Burney), and one or two female friends. 
Here, in spite of poverty, exile, and the mortifi- 
cation of failure, and the fearful tidings which 
reached them by nearly every post, they con- 
_ to lead a cheerful and not unprofitable 
e. 
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Their funds (says Miss Norris) were not in the 
most flourishing condition ; and the prospect of 
war did not favor the continuance of such remit- 
tances as they might otherwise hope to get ; yet 
their national gayety seems to have borne them 
through their difficulties with considerable credit 
to themselves. We are told that this little party 
could afford to purchase only one small carriage, 
which took two persons, and that M. de Narbonne 
and Talleyrand alternately assumed the post of 
footman as they rode about to see the country, re- 
moving the glass from the back of the coach in 
order to join in the conversation of those within. 

The neighborhood they had chosen for their 
residence is one naturally beautiful, and so char- 
acteristically English as to seem racy and fresh to 
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the eye of a foreigner ; grateful to those storm- 
tossed spirits must have been the scenes of rural 
peace which there spread about them ; and still 
more grateful the kindly English hospitality 
which awaited them. It was, indeed, a new 
element infused into the half city, half rural life, 
of the then courtly suburb ; and almost every 
day some fresh comer brought new tidings of 
~~ and desolation, and narrow escapes. — 
p. 164. 


The harmony of this little coterie contin- 
ued without interruption; “the kindly hos- 

itality’’ did not. The scandal-lovers of Eng- 
and began to think evil things, and to whis- 
per evil thoughts, respecting the tender friend- 
ship that subsisted between Madame de Staél 
and M. de Narbonne; they fancied it neces- 
sary to frown upon an affection which was 
alien to their national habits, and some of 
them, Miss Burney among the rest, began to 
look coldly upon the colony of foreigners, who 
ventured to live in England as naturally and 
simply as they could have done in France. 
There was no foundation whatever for the 
vulgar insinuations that were whispered 
about ; but their existence can scarcely excite 
surprise. For in this country we do not up- 
derstand that man and woman, unconnected 
by family ties, can be friends without being 
lovers ; and what we do not understand it is our 
custom invariably tocondemn, If we ever sanc- 
tion such connections it is on the tacit condi- 
tion that the affection shall be limited in its 
scope, untender in its character, and reserved 
in its manifestations. Such devoted friend- 
oe as that which subsisted between Gibbon 
and Madame Necker, M. de Narbonne and 
Madame de Staél, Chateaubriand and Madame 
Recamier,* are to us a mystery and offence. 
Yet it is impossible to a without the dee 


est sympathy the description of Chateaubriand, 


wheeled into the drawing-room of Madame 
Recamier, when no longer able to walk 
thither, but unable to forego the accustomed 
society where he had spent every evening for 
so many happy and eventful years — and of 
the touching attentions of his friend to cheer 
his sinking spirits, and sustain and stimulate 
his failing faculties. Madame de Staél her- 
self has left us a picture of a somewhat simi- 
lar friendship —that of the Prince Castel- 
forte for Corinne. 

When the reéstablishment of something like 
regular government in France in 1795 per- 
mitted the Swedish Ambassador to resume 
his functions, Madame de Staél returned to 
Paris, and passed her time very happily for 


* To all who wish to comprehend this peculiar 
and most beautiful phase of Freach character, we 
earnestly recommend a most interesting and af- 
fectionate tribute to the memory of Madame 
Recamier, which appeared in Fraser’s Magazine 
for September, 1849, from the pen of Mrs. Austin. 





| [It is in No. 283 of the Living Age.] 
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the next four years, alternately there and 
with her father at Coppet. Then came the 
establishment of the Napoleonic rule, and 
with that ended Madame de Staél’s peace and 
enjoyment for nearly fifteen years. Bona- 
te disliked her, feared her, persecuted her, 
exiled her, and bullied and banished every 
one who paid her any attentions, or showed 
her any kindness. He first prohibited her 
residence in Paris, then in France ; and exile 
from her native land, and from the scene of 
her social pleasures and social triumphs, was 
toher almost as dreadful as a sentence of 
death. Of course she repaid her tyrannical 
rsecutor in his own coin, and with liberal 
interest. We need not seek far for the expla- 
nation of their mutual animosity. They 
were antipathic in their views, in their posi- 
tion, in every feeling of their hearts, in every 
fibre of their character. Madame de Stael 
was 2 passionate lover of constitutional liber- 
6 Bonaparte was bent upon its overthrow. 
he brilliancy and varied attractions of Mad- 
ame de Staeél’s society made her an actual 
puissance in Paris; and Bonaparte hated 
tivalry, and could ‘‘ bear no brother near the 
throne.”” He loved incense and homage ; 
and, after the 18th Brumaire, she would ren- 
der him neither. She would not flatter him, 
and he could not in his heart despise her as 
he desired to do, and as he wished it to be 
imagined thathe did. Then, whenever they 
met in society she bored him dreadfully, and 
he snubbed her rudely. He was cold and 
reserved — she was vehement and impulsive. 
She stigmatized him as an enemy to rational 
freedom ; and he pronounced her to be an 
intriguing and exaltée woman. They both 
loved influence dearly; and neither would 
succumb to the influence of the other. All 
the Emperor’s power and prestige could not 
extort from the woman one instant of submis- 
sion or applause — all the woman’s weapons 
of fascination and persuasion were wasted and 
blunted on the impenetrable cuirasse of the 
despot. Their hatred was something instinct- 
ive, aud almost physical — as natural and in- 
curable as that of cat and dog. Madame de 
Staél has left a very graphic description of 
the impression he produced upon her : — 


Loin de me rassurer, en voyant Buonaparte 
plus souvent il m’intimidoit chaque jour d’avan- 
tage. Je sentois confusément q’aucune émotion 


du ceur ne pouvoit agir sur lui. [Hine ille 
herime : the lady felt herself disarmed before 
the man of cold heart.] 11 regarde une créature 
humaine comme un fait ou comme une chose, 
mais non comme un semblable. II ne hait pas 
plus qu’il n’aime ; il n’y a que lui pour lui; 
tout le reste des créatures sont des chiffres. 

de sa volonté consiste dans l’imperturbable 
galoul de son egoisme. . . Ses succés tien- 
Rent autant aux qualités qui lui manquent, 
qu’aux talents qu’il posséde. Ni la pitié ni 


La| repulsion for what I saw in him 
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Dattrait, nila religion, ni l’attachement 4 une 
idée quelconque, ne sauroient le détourner de sa 
direction principale. Chaque fvis que je l’en- 
tendois parler, j’étois frappée de sa supériorité ; 
elle n’avoit pourtant aucun rapport avec celle des 
hommes instruits et cultivés par l’étude ou Ia 
société, tels que l’Angleterre et la France peu- 
vent en offrir des exemples. Mais ses discours 
indiquoient le tact des circonstances, comme le 
chasseur a celui de sa proie. Quelquefois il 
racontait les faits politiques et militaires de sa 
vie d’une fagon trés-intéressante ; il avoit 
méme, dans les récits qui permettoient la gaieté, 
un peu de l’imagination italienne. Cependant 
rien ne pouvait triompher de mon éloignement 
pour ce que j’apercevois en lui. Je sentois dans 
son ame une épée froide et tranchante qui gla- 
coit en blessant ; je sentois dans son esprit une 
ironie profonde a laquelle rien de grand ni de 
beau, pas méme sa propre gloire, ne pouvoit 
échapper ; car il méprisoit le nation dont il 
vouloit les suffrages ; et nulle étincelle d’en- 
thousiasme ne se meéloit 4 son besoin d’étonner 
l’espéce humaine. 

Ce fut dans l’intervalle entre le retour de 
Buonaparte [d’Italie] et son départ ur 
l’Egypte, c’est a dire, vers la fin de 1797, que je 
le vis plusieurs fois 4 Paris ; et jamais la diffi- 
culté de respirer que j’éprouvois en sa présence 
ne put se dissiper. .J’étois un jour a table entre 
lui et l’Abbé Siéyes ; singuliére situation, si 
javois pu prévoir l’avenir! J’examinois avec 
attention la figure de Buonaparte ; mais chaque 
fois qu’il découvroit en moi des regards observa- 
teurs, il avoit l’art d’éter a ses yeux toute ex- 
pression, comme s’ils fussent devenus de marbre. 
Son visage étoit alors immobile, excepté un 
sourire vague qu’il plagoit sur ses lévres 4 tout 
hasard, pour dérouter quiconque voudroit ob- 
server les signes extérieures de sa pensée.* 

[Far from being reassured, the oftener I saw 
Bonaparte the more was I intimidated daily. I 
felt confusedly that no emotion of heart could act 
upon him. He regards a human being as a fact 
or a thing, but not as a creature like himself. He 
neither hates nor loves ; he is all in all to him- 
self; others are but ciphers. The force of his 
will consists in the imperturbable calculations of 
his selfishness. His success is due as much to 
the qualities in which he is wanting, as to the 
talents he Neither pity, nor allure- 
ment, religion, nor attachment to any idea what- 
ever, could turn him from his path. Every time 
I heard him speak, I was struck with his supe- 
riority ; it , nevertheless, no resemblance to 
that of men instructed and cultivated by study 
or society, such as England and France can offer 
as examples. But his discourse indicated the 
tact of circumstances, as the hunter has that of 
his prey. Sometimes he related the political and 
inilitary facts of his life in a very interesting 
manner ; he had even, in the narratives which 
allowed of gayety, @ little of the Italian imagina- 
tion. Nevertheless, nothing could overcome my 
I felt in his 
soul a cold and sharp sword which froze while 
it wounded ; I perceived in his mind a profound 
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.* Considérations sur la Révol. Francaise, ii. 187. 
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irony which nothing grand or beautiful, not 
even his own glory, could escape ; for he de- 
spised the nation whose suffrages he desired ; 
and no spark of enthusiasm mingled with his 
necessity of astonishing the human species. 

It was in the interval between the return of 
Bonaparte (from Italy) and his departure for 
Egypt, that is to say, about the end of 1797, that 
I saw him several times at Paris ; and the diffi- 
culty of breathing which I experienced in his 
presence was never dispelled. I was one day at 
table between him and the Abbé Siéyes ; a sin- 
gular situation, if I could have foreseen the 
future! I examined the face cf Bonaparte at- 
tentively ; but every time he discovered in me 
observing glances, he had the art of depriving 
his eyes of all expression, as if they had become 
marble. His countenance was then immovable, 
except a vague smile which played on his lips at 
random, to baffle whoever attempted to observe 
the exterior signs of his thoughts. ]. 


During her fourteen years of exile, Madame 
de Staél led a wandering life ; sometimes re- 
siding at Coppet ;_ever and anon returning for 
ashort time to France, in hopes of being al- 
lowed to remain there mee: sorte | but soon 
receiving a new order to quit. She visited 
Germany twice, Italy once, and at length 
reached England, by way of Russia, in 1812. 
It was at this period of her life that she pro- 
duced the works which have immortalized 
her — De la Littérature, De l’Allemagne, and 
Corinne, and enjoyed intercourse with the 
most celebrated wen of Europe. Neverthe- 
less they were years of great wretchedness to 
her; the charms of Parisian society ,* in which 


* «Je ne dissimule point que le séjour de Paris 
m’a toujours semblé le plus agréable de tous ; j’y 
suisnée ; j’y ai passé mon enfance et ma premiére 
Jeunesse ; la genération qui a connu mon pére, les 
amis qui ont traverse avec nous les périls de la Rév- 
olution, c’est 14 seulement que je puis les retrouver. 
Cet amour de la patrie qui a saisiles ames les plus 
fortes, s’empare plus vivemend encore de nous 
quand les guts de l’esprit se trouvent réunis aux 
affections du coeur et aux habitudes de l’imagina- 
tion. La conversation Francaise n’existe qu’a 
Paris, et la conversation a été, depuis mon enfance, 
mon plus grand plaisir. J’éprouvois une telle dou- 
leur & la crainte d’étre privée de ce séjour, que ma 
raison ne pouvoit rien contre elle. J’étois alors 
dans toute la vivacité de la vie, et c’est précisé- 
ment le besoin des jouissances animées qui con- 
duit le plus souvent au desespoir, car il rend la 
résignation bien difficile, et sans elle on ne peut 
supporter les vicissitudes de l’existence.’’ — Diz 
Années d’Exil, p. 61. [I do not deny that a resi- 
dence in Paris has always appeared to me the 
most agreeable of all : I was born there ; I passed 
there my infancy and earliest youth. It is there 
alone I can find again the generation which knew 
my father, the friends who passed with us through 
the perils of the Revolution. This love of country, 
which has possessed the strongest souls, seizes 
us still more powerfully when the tastes of the 
mind are united to the affections of the heart and 
the habits of the imagination, French conversa- 
tion exists but at Paris, and conversation has been, 
from my childhood, my greatest pleasure. I ex- 
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she lived, and moved, and had her being, 
were forbidden to her; she was subjected to 
the most annoying and petty, as well as to 
the most bitter and couh, palin: one 
by one of her friends were prevented from 
visiting her, or punished with exile and dis- 
grace if they did visit her; she was reduced 
nearly to solitude —a state which she her- 
self describes as, to a woman of her vivacious 
feelinge and irrepressible besoin d’épanchement, 
almost worse than death.* The description 
of her sufferings during this part of her life, 
which she gives in her Dix Années d’ Exil, 
renders that book one of the most harassin 
and painful we ever read ; and when we add 
to all that Bonaparte made her endure, the 
recollection of the incalculable amount of in- 
dividual mischief and anguish which he in- 
flicted on the two thousand peaceful English 
travellers, whom he seized in defiance of all 
law and justice, and detained for twelve of 
the best years of their life in French prisons, 
we are compelled to feel that the irritating 
torments and privations which he was him- 
self afterwards to undergo at St. Helena — 
unworthy and oppressive as they were — 


perienced such grief at the fear of being de- 
prived of this residence, that my reason was power- 
less against it. I was then in all the vivacity of 
life, and it is precisely the need of animated en- 
joyments which leads oftenest to despair, for it 
renders resignation ‘very difficult, and without it 
one cannot endure the vicissitudes of existence.] 

* On s’étonnera peut-étre que je compare 
V’exil & la mort ; mais de grands hommes de I|’an- 
tiquité et des temps modernes ont succombé & 
cette peine. On rencontre plus de braves contre 
l’échafaud que contre la perte de sa patrie.”— 
Ibid., p. 79. [It may perhaps seem surprising 
that I should compare exile to death ; but great 
men of antiquity and of modern times have given 
way before this trial. One meets more that are 
brave in view of the scaffold than at the loss of 
country.] 

She says elsewhere : ‘‘ Les échafauds peuvent & 
la fin réveiller le courage ; mais les chagrins 
domestiques de tout genre, résultat du bannisse- 
ment, affoiblissent la résistance, et portent seule- 
ment a redouter la disgrace du souverain qui peut 
vous infliger une existence si malheureuse.” — 
Considérations sur, &., ii. 285. [The scatfold may 
at last awaken courage ; but the domestic annoy- 
ances of every kind, the result of banishment, 
weaken resistance and lead one to fear disgrace 
from the sovereign who can inflict upon us an ex- 
istence so miserable. ] 

Madame de Staél’s principal enjoyment was 
always in society; she had little relish for or 
appreciation cf the beauties of nature. “ O for the 
rivulet in the Rue de Bac !” she exclaimed, when 
some one pointed ovt to her the glorious Lake ef 
Geneva. Many years later she said to M. Molé 
— “Si ce n’était le respect humain, je n’vuvrirais 
pas ma fenétre pour voir la baie de Naples ; tandis 
que je ferais cing cents lieues pour aller causer 
avec un homme d’esprit.”” [If it were not out of 
respect for others, I would not open my window to 
see the Bay of Naples; while I would travel five 





hundred miles to talk with a man of talent.) 
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were nothing but a well-proportioned and 
richly merited retribution. 

Several of the great men whose society she 
enjoyed during these memorable years of 
wandering, have left on record their impres- 
sion of her genius and manners; and it is 
curious to observe how uniform and self-con- 
sistent this impression everywhere was, She 
seems to have excited precisely the same 
emotions in the minds both of German literati 
and of English politicians — vast admiration 
and not a little fatigue. Her conversation 
was brilliant in the extreme, but apt to 


become monologue and declamation. She}, 


wag too vivacious for any but Frenchmen ; 
her intellect was always in a state of restless 
and vehement activity ; she seemed to need no 
relaxation, and to permit no repose. In 
spite of her great knowledge, her profound 
and sagacious reflectiuns, her sparkling wit, 
and her singular eloquence, she nearly always 
euded by wearying even her most admiring 
suditors ; she left them no peace; she kept 
them on the stretch; she ran them out of 
breath, And there were few of them who 
were not in a condition to relish the piquant 
mot of Talleyrand, who— when some one 
hinted surprise that he who had enjoyed the 
intimacy of such a genius as Madame de 
Staél could find pleasure in the society of such 
a contrast to her as Madame Grant —an- 
swered, in that deliberate and gentle voice 
which gave point to all his sharpest sayings, 
“Tl faut avoir aimé Madame de Staél pour 
savourer le bonheur d’aimer une béte!’’ 
Schiller, whom she infested dreadfully during 
her stay in Weimar in 1803-4, writes thus to 
Goethe : — 


Madame de Staél you will find quite as you 
have, @ priori, construed her; she is all of a 
pieee ; there is no adventitious, false, pathological 
speck in her. Hereby it is that, notwithstand- 
ing the immeasurable difference in temper and 
thought, one is perfectly at ease with her, can hear 
all from her, and say all to her. She represents 
French culture in its purity, and under a most in- 
teresting aspect. In all that we name philosophy, 
therefore, in all highest and ultimate questions, 
me is at issue with her, and remains‘so in spite 
of allarguing. But her nature, her feeling, is 
better than her metaphysics ; and her fine un- 
derstanding rises to the rank of genial. She 
insists on explaining everything, on seeing into 
it, measuring it ; she allows nothing dark, in- 
accessible ; whithersoever her torch cannot throw 
its light, there nothing exists for her. Hence 
follows an aversion, a horror, for the tran- 
soendental philosophy, which in her view leads 
te mysticism and superstition. This is the car- 
bonic gas in which she dies. For what we call 
poetry there is no sense in her; for in such 
works it is only the passionate, the oratorical, and 
the intellectual, that she can appreciate ; yet she 
will endure no falsehood there, only does not 
always recognize the true. 
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You will infer from these few words that the 
clearness, decidedness, and rich vivacity of her 
nature, cannot but affect one fevorably. One’s 
only grievance is the altogether unprecedented 
glibness of her tongue; you must make your- 
self all ear if you would follow her. 


A month afterwards he is beginning to feel 
weary and satiated. ° 


Your Exposition (he writes to Goethe) has 
refreshed me and nourished me. It is highly 
proper that, by such an act, at this time, you 
express your contradiction of our importunate 
visitress ; the case would grow intolerable else. 
. . Being sick at present, and gloomy, it 
seems to me impossible that I should ever hold 
such discourses again. Had she taken 
lesson of Jean Paul, she would not have staid so 
long in Weimar ; let her try it for other three 
weeks at her peril. 


Two months later he closes his notices of 
the lady by this merciless sarcasm ;: —**[ 
have not been at all well; the weather is not 
kind to me ; — besides, ever since the depart- 
ure of Madame, I have felt no otherwise than 
as if I had risen from a severe sickness,” 

zoethe’s account of her is somewhat more 
deliberate and patient, but very similar in the 
main. He writes in his Dichtung und 
Wahreit — 


The great qualities of this high-thinking and 
high-feeling authoress lie in the view of every 
one ; and the results of her journey through 
Germany testify sufficiently how she applied her 
time there. Her objects were manifold ; she 
wished to know Weimar—to gain accurate ac- 
quaintance with its moral, social, literary as- 
pects, and whatever else it offered ; further, how- 
ever, she herself also wished to be known ; and 
endeavored, therefore, to give her own views 
currency, no less than to search out our mode of 
thought. Neither could she rest satisfied even 
here ; she must also work upon the senses, upon 
the feelings, upon the spirit; must strive to 
awaken a certain activity or vivacity, with the 
want of which she reproached us. 

Having no notion of what duty means, and to 
what a silent, collected posture he that under- 
takes it must restrict himself, she was evermore 
for striking in, for instantaneously producing an 
effect. In society, she required there to be con- 
stant talking and discoursing. . . . 

To philosophize in society, means to talk with 
vivacity about insoluble problems. This was her 
peculiar pleasure and passion. Naturally, too, 
she was wont to carry it, in such speaking and 
counter-speaking, up to those concerns of thought 
and sentiment which properly should not be 
spoken of, except between God and the individ- 
ual, Here, moreover, as woman and French- 
woman, she had the habit of sticking fast on 
main positions, and, as it were, not hearing 
rightly what the other said. By all these things 
the evil spirit was awakened in me, so that I 
would treat whatever was advanced no otherwise 
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than dialectically and problematically, and often, 
by stiff-necked contradictions, brought her to 
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despair ; when she for the first time grew rightly 
amiable, and in the most brilliant manner ex- 
hibited her talent of thinking and replying. 

More than once I had regular dialogues with 
her, ourselves two ; in which likewise, however, 
she was burdensome, according to her fashion ; 
never granting, on the most important topics, a 
moment of reflection, but passionately demand- 
ing that we should despatch the deepest con- 
cerns, the weightiest occurrences, as lightly as if 
it were a game at shuttlecock.* 


Some years after her first visit to Germany, 
sho came to England, and Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, who saw much of her, thus describes 
her : — 


On my return I found the whole fashionable 
and literary world occupied with Madame de 
Staél, the most celebrated woman of this or per- 
haps any age. She treats me as the 
person whom she most delights to honor ; Iam 
generally ordered with her to dinner, as one 
orders beans and bacon ; I have. in consequence, 
dined with her at the houses of almost all the 
cabinet ministers. She is one of the few persons 
who surpass expectation ; she has every sort of 
talent, and would be universally 
society, she were to confine herself to her infe- 
rior talents — pleasantry, anecdote, and litera- 
ture — which are so much more suited to con- 
versation than her eloquence and genius.t 


Lord Byron also saw much of her. both in 
London in 1813 and at Diodati in 1816. In 
the notes to the fourth canto of Childe Harold, 
he records her virtues and attractions in a 
piece of elaborate fine writing, fit only for a 
tombstone, and which would be pronounced 
inflated and tasteless even there. In his 
Diary and Correspondence, however, we meet 
with many hasty references to her, not in- 
tended for the public eye, and therefore more 
likely to convey his genuine impressions. ‘I 
saw Curran presented to Madame de Staél at 
Mackintosh’s : —it was the grand confluence 
of the Rhone and the Saone ; they were both 
so damned ugly that I could not help wonder- 
ing how the best intellects of France and 
Ireland could have taken up respectively such 
residences.”. .... ‘* Madame de Stael-Hol- 
stein has lost one of her young barons, who 
has been carbonadoed by a vile Teutonic 
adjutant — kilt and killed in a coffee-house at 
Scrawsenhausen. Corinne is, of course, what 
all mothers must be ; but will, I venture to 


* Itis interesting, after reading what Schiller 
and Goethe thought of Madame de Staél, to read 
what the lady, in her turn, thought of them. (See 
her L’Allemagne, part ii. ch. vii. and viii.) She 
was more complimentary than the gentlemen. 

+ Memoirs of Mackintosh, ii. 264. 
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John Bull may be pleased to denominate 
Corinne) — whom I saw last night at Co- 
vent-Garden, yawning over the humor of 
Falstaff.”. . . . “* To-day (Tuesday) a ver 
pretty billet from Madame la Baronne de Staél- 
olstein. She is pleased to be much pleased 
with my mention of her and her last work in 
my notes. I spoke as I thought. Her works 
are my delight, and so is she herself—for 
half-an-hour. But she isa woman by herself, 
and has done more intellectually than all the 
rest of them together ; — she ought to have 
been a man.”’, . . . “* Asked for Wednesda, 
to dine and meet the Staél. I don’t muc 
like it ; — she alwaysstalks of myself or herself, 
and Iam not (except in soliloquy, as now) 
much enamored of either subject — especially 
of one’s works. What the devil shall I say 
about Del’ Allemagne? I like it prodigiously ; 
but unless Ican twist my admiration into 
some fantastical expression, she won’t believe 
me ; and I know by experience that I shall be 
overwhelmed by fine things about rhyme, &c.”’ 
.... “The Staél was at the other end of 
the table, and less loquacious than heretofore. 
e are now very good friends ; though she 
asked Lady Melbourne whether I really had 
any bonhommie. She might as well have 
asked that question before she told C. L. 
‘c’est un démon.’ True enough — but rather 
premature, for she could not have found it 
out.’’, . . When in Switzerland he wrote; 
** Madame de Staél has made Coppet as agree- 
able as society and talent can make any place on 
earth.’’, .-. ‘She was a good woman at heart, 
and the cleverest at bottom, but spoilt by a wish 
to he — she knew not what. [n her own house 
she was amiable; in any other person’s you 
wished her gone, and in her own again.’’ 
These extracts will serve to show what 
Madame de Staél was in miscellaneous society ; 
in the more intimate relations of life few per- 
sons were ever more seriously or steadfastly 
beloved. She was an excellent hostess, and 
one of the most warm, constant, and zealous 
of friends —on the whole, an admirable, 
lovable, but somewhat overpowering woman. 
On the abdication of Napoleon she rushed 
back to Paris, and remained there with few 
intervals till her death, filling her drawing- 
rooms with the brilliant society which she en- 
joyed so passionately, and of which she was 
herself the brightest ornament. But she sur- 
vived the restoration of the Bourbons only 
a short time ; her constitution had been seri- 
ously undermined by the fatigues and _irrita- 
tions she had undergone, and she died in July, 
1817, on the anniversary of the taking of the 
Bastile, at the age of fifty-one. Her last 
literary production was the ‘‘ Considérations 
sur la Révolution yes mel which she 
began with a view of vindicating her father’s 
maaan. and intended as a record of his pub- 
¢ life. 
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We have no idea of attempting any criti- 
cism, or even any general description, of her 
various works ; such a task, if executed with 
care aud completeness, would carry us far 
beyond our limits — if discharged in a hasty 
and perfuuctory manner, would be worse than 
unsatisfactory. ‘The peculiar charm of her 
writings arises from the mixture of brilliancy 
and depth which they exhibit ; a brilliancy 
which is even more than French —a pro- 
fundity which is almost German. You can- 
not read a page without meeting with some 
reflection which you wish to transfer to your 
memory, or your commonplace bovk.* ‘These 
reflections are not always sound ; but they are 
always ingenious and suggestive. L’ Allemagne, 
though incomplete and often superficial, is 
perhaps as nearly a true delineatiua of Ger- 
many as France could take in, and shows 
wonderful power of thought, as Corinne shows 
wonderful depth of insight and of feeling. 
These are the two works — Corinne especially 
—- by which she will live; and both were the 
production of her mature years; she was 
thirty-eight when she wrote the latter, and 
forty-two when she finished the former. Yet 
in both there is the passionate earnestness — 
—the vehement eloquence —the generous 
warmth of youth, From first to last there 
was nothing frivolous, artificial, or heartless, 
in Madame de Staél ; she had nothing French 
about her, except her untiring vivacity and 
her sparkling wit. On the contrary, a tone 
of the profuundest melancholy runs throughout 
all her writings. A short time before her 
death she suid to Chateaubriand: “ Je suis 
ee que j'ai toujours été — vive et triste.” It 
is ‘in Corinne, especially, but alsu in Delphine, 

* For example, we have just met with the fol- 
lowing in her chapter “de l’amour dans le 
mariage’ (L’Allemagne), * La gloire elle-méme 
he saurait étre pour une femme qu’un deuil écla- 
tant du bonheur.”’? In Corinne we tind—‘‘Ce sont 
les caractéres passionnés, bien plus que les carac- 
téres legérs, qui sont capables de folie.” ‘ L’as- 
pect de la nature enseigne la résignation, mais ne 
peut rien sur l’incertitude.” ‘Les Romains 
n’avoient pas cet aride principe d’utilité, qui fer- 
tilise quelques coins de terre de plus, en frappant 
de stéritite le vaste domaine du sentiment et de 
la pensée.”’ * La vie religieuse est un combat, et 
hon pas un hymne.” 

+ 1t was rather esprit than what we generally 
mean by ‘‘ wit :” she was eminently spirituel in her 
conversation, but not a sayer of bons mots. Few 
of her repartees or witticisms have been recorded. 
One indeed we remember, which shows how formi- 
dable she might have been in this line. An un- 
fortunate man, finding himself seated at dinner 
between her and her friend Madame Recamier, 
could think of nothing better to open the conver- 
Sation with than the fade compliment —* Me 
Voici entre l’esprit et la beauté.”” Now, Madame 
de Staél neither chose that she should be con- 
sidered destitute of beauty, nor that her friend 
should be considered destitute of wit; she was 
therefore far from flattered by the rapprochment, 
and turned round upon her smirking victim’ with — 
‘Qui ! et sans posseder ni l’une ni |’ autre !”’ 
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that we trace that indescribable sadness 
which seems inseparable from noble minds — 
the crown of thorns which genius must ever 
wear. It was not with her, as with so many, 
the dissipation of youthful illusions — the dis- 
enchantment of the ideal life. On the con- 
trary, the spirit of poetry, the fancies and 
paintings of enthusiasm, were neither dimmed 
nor tarnished for her, even by the approach 
of death ; she could dream of earthly happi- 
ness, and thirsted for it still ; but she felt that 
she had never tasted it as she was capable of 
conceiving it; she had never loved as she 
could love and yearned to love; of all her 
faculties, she touchingly complained, ‘‘ the 
only one that had been fully developed was the 
faculty of suffering.”” Surrounded by the 
most brilliant men of genius, beloved by a 
host of faithful and devoted friends, the centre 
of a circle of unsurpassed attractions, she was 
yet doomed to mourn ‘‘ the solitude of life.” 
No affection filled up her whole heart, called 
forth all her feelings, or satisfied her passion- 
.ate longings after felicity ; the union of souls, 
which she could imagine so vividly and paint 
in such glorious colors, was denied to her — 
and all the rest “availed her nothing.’’ With 
a mind teeming with rich and _ brilliant 
thoughts, with a heart melting with the ten- 
derest and most passionate emotions, she had 
no one — no ONE — to appreciate the one and 
reciprocate the other ; she had to live ‘‘ the 
inner life’’ alone; to tread the weary and 
dusty thoroughfares of existence, with no 
hand clasped in hers, no sympathizing voice 
to whisper strength and consolation when the 
path grew rough and thorny, and the lamp 
burnt flickeringand low. Nay, more, she hud 
to ‘*keep a stern tryste with death’ — to 
walk towards the Great Darkness with none to 
bear her company to the margin of the culd 
stream, to send a cheering voice over the black 
waters, and to give her rendezvous upon the 
further shore. What wonder, then, that she 
sometimes faltered and grew faint under the 
solitary burden, and ‘sickened at the un- 
shared light?’? The consolation offered by a 
poet of our own day to the sorrowing children 
of genius did not always suffice tor her — 
rarely at all times can it suffice for any. 


Because the few with signal virtue crowned, 
The heights and pinnacles of human mind, 
Sadder and wearier than the rest are found, 
Wish not thy soul less wise or less refined. 
True that the small delights which every day 
Cheer and distract the pilgrim, are not theirs ; 
True that, tho’ free from Passion’s lawless sway, 
A loftier being brings severer cares, 
Yet have they special pleasure, even mirth, 
By those undreamed of who have only trod 
Life’s valley smooth ; and if the rolling earth 
To their nice ear have many a painful tone, 
They know, man doth not live by joy alone, 
But by the presence of the power of God.* 





* R. M. Milnes —“ Poems of many Years.” 
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Two of the most remarkable men of France 
were associated with Madame de Staél both 
socially and historically. Both lived in her 
intimacy for a longer or shorter period, and 
both were closely connected with the great 
events with which she, either as an actor or 
asufferer, was mixed up. Talleyrand was 
her intimate of the eighteenth and Benjamin 
Constant of the nineteenth century. ‘They 
were two of the most distinctive and strongly 
marked characters of their day, and as such 
would well deserve a fuller delineation and 
analysis than we can afford them. Each was 
the type of a class and of a genus, and we 

uestion whether strict justice has yet been 

one to either. Talleyrand has been espe- 
cially maltreated by common fame. By most 
who know his name he is regarded as a 
second Machiavelli— as little understood 
and as ruthlessly slandered as the first —an 
intriguing and unprincipled diplomatist —a 
heartless persifleur — the very incarnation of 
political profligacy and shameless tergiversa- 
tion. His portraits have almost all been 
drawn by his foes —by those whom he had 
baffled, or by those whom he had deserted — 
by those whom his pungent sarcasms had 
wounded, or whom his superior address had 
mortified ; and his own memoirs, from his 
own hand, are to remain a séaled book till, 
by the death of every one whom they could 
compromise (or, say his enemies, who could 
contradict them), they have become inter- 
esting to the historian alone, Talleyrand 
was something very different from the popu- 
lar conception of him. He was a profound 
thinker ; he had strong pol:tical opinions, if 
he had no morual principles ; he was at least 
as bold, daring, and decided in action as he 
was sagacious in council; his political and 
social tuct— which is wisdom sv quick and 
Piercing as to seem unreasoning—had the 
— and certainty of an instinct ; and 
iving in constant intercourse, hostile or 
friendly, with the ablest men of that stirring 
epoch, he acquired an undisputed ascendency 
over them all, by the simple influence of a 
keener intellect and a subtler tongue. | 

Far from being devoid of political predilec- 
tions and convictions, his whole career, from 
the time he entered the States-General, 
showed that both were very strong in him. 
He had thought deeply and he felt keenly. 
That much of personal feeling entered into 
the motives which determined him to the 
course he took, and that much of egotism and 
scorn of his fellow-men mingled with and 
annoyed his lofty and persevering ambition, 
cannot be denied, and is not to be wondered 
at. We must read his character and career 
by the light which his early history throws 
over it, and we shall find there enough amply 
to explain both his steady preference for 
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constitutional liberty after the English model, 
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and the ardor and determination with which 
he threw himself into the most active ranks 
of the revolutionists. He had suffered too 
much under the old régime not to desire to 
sweep away a system which permitted such 
injustices as he had endured. He had seen 
two thoroughly the hollowness and rottenness 
of everything around him — the imbecile fee- 
bleness of the court, the greediness and im- 
piety of the church, the selfish and heartless 
protligacy of the higher ranks—to be of 
opinion that there was much worth preserv- 
ing in the existing state of things. He had 
too fine a fancy and too powerful a mind not 
to participate in some measure in the hopes 
then entertained by all the more ‘ erected 
spirite”’ of the nation, of an era of glorious 
sucial regeneration. He was a bishop against 
his will; he had lived in the very centre of 
all the elegant immoralities of Paris ; and he 
had studied and conversed with Voltuire. 
He was the eldest son of one of the noblest 
families of France, but having been lamed by 
an accident arising from the combined neg- 
lect of nts and menials, he was com- 

lled, by one of those acts of tyranny then 
y no means uncommon, to furego his birth- 
right, and accept the destiny of younger sons 
in that age and of that rank—viz., to go 
into the church. Without being allowed to 
return to the paternal roof, he was transferred 
from his nurse’s cottage to the ecclesiastical 
seminary of Saint Sulpice, and thence to the 
College of the Sorbonne. He was made a 
priest without the slightest attention either 
to his wishes or his character. Boiling over 
with youthful passions, with healthy energy, 
with splendid talents, with mundane tastes, 
he was condemned by an act of flagrant injus- 
tice to a life of celibacy, of inaction, and of 
religious duties which, in the case of one so 
devuid of devotional sentiment as he was, 
could only be the most loathsome and weari- 
some hypocrisy. What wonder that a mighty 
wrong like this should have sunk into his 
mind, and greatly modified his views and 
feelings, even if it did not sour his temper? 
At college he brooded over his mortification, 
and lovked his destiny in the face, and de- 
liberately took his course. With rare pow- 
ers like his, he felt that obscurity was impos- 
sible, but that he must rise by a different 
ladder from the one he would himself have 
chosen. He resolved to triumph over those 
who had degraded him, but to whom he knew 
himself in every way superior; and he pre- 
pared himself to do so by sedulous and 
earnest study. He spoke little, he reflected 
much, Naturally both intelligent and ardent, 
he taught himself to become well-informed, 
reserved, and eelf-restrained ; and from the 
training which the Catholic Church has 
always given to its servants, he learned that 
untiring and watchful patience, that decp 
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insight into men, that quick appreciation of 
circumstances, those gentle and insinuating 
manners, that habitual quietude, that prompt 
and well-timed activity, which were his most 
distinguishing qualities through life, and his 
chief instraments of success. When he had 
completed his theological studies he entered 
the world — to enjoy it and subdue it. He 
was known as the Abbé de Perigord. ‘* Con- 
trarié dans les goiits (says Mignet), il y 
entra en mécontent, prét & y agir en révolu- 
tionnaire. Il y obtint, dés l’abord, la répu- 
tation d’un homme avec lequel il fallait comp- 
ter, et qui, ayant un beau nom, ua grand 
calme, infiniment d’esprit, quelque chose de 
gracieux qui captivait, de malicieux qui 
effrayait,* beaucoup d’ardeur contenue par 
une prudence suffisante et con duite par 
une extréme adresse, devait nécessairement 
réussir.’” [Opposed in his tastes (says Mig- 
nard), he entered it with discontent, ready to 
act as a revolutionist. He obtained, from the 
first, the reputation of a man to be relied 
upon, and who, having a good name, great 
composure, infinite wit, something gracious 
which captivated, malicious which fright- 
ened, much ardor restrained by sufficient 
prudence and guided by extreme address, 
must necessarily succeed. 

He soon became agent-general for the clergy 
—an office of great influence and importance 
—and subsequently Bishop of Autun, and 
when the States-General met, he was elected 
as deputy from his diocese. He was now 
thirty-five years of age. He at oncé embraced 
the popular side, and became prominent and 
powerful. His voice was raised in favor both 
of liberty of thought and of equality of civil 
rights. He supported the union of the three 
orders — the first great step of the revolution ; 
he persuaded the Assembly to decide against 
those mandats imperatifs, which would have 
made its members the mere slaves and mouth- 
pieces of their constituents ; he was one of 
eight who were selected to prepare the New 
Constitution which was to regenerate the 
country ; he was appointed to report upon a 
system of National Education, and the memvir 


* Talleyrand, at his first entrance into society, 
armed himself with that fine and subtle wit which 
has made him so renowned, and by one.or two 
crushing repartees made himself both respected 
and feared. But in general at this period his say- 
ings were distinguished rather for finesse than 
severity. He was in the salon of the Duc de 
Choiseul when the Duchess De N. was an- 
nounced. She was a lady whose adventures were 
tnen the talk of all Paris, and an exclamation of 
oh! oh! escaped the abbé, so loud that the 
Duchess who entered at that moment heard it. 
As soon as the company were seated round the 
table, the lady said, ‘* Je voudrais bien savoir, M. 
YAbbé, pourquoi vous avez dit oh ! oh ! lorsque je 
suis entrée?”’ ‘ Point, Madame (replied the 
abbé), vous avez mal entendu. J’aidit ah ! ah!” 
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which he presented to the Assembly not only 
obtained an instant and vast celebrity, but 
formed the foundation of the plan then adopted, 
and which exists with little change to the 
present day. Besides these labors he paid 
special attention to the finances, which were 
then in a most deplorable condition ; he sup- 
ported the proposals of Necker ; and it was 
on his motion that the Assembly resolved on 
the seizure and sale of all ecclesiastical prop- 
— as belonging to the State, and on the 
reduction of the clergy from the position of 
independent proprietors to that of salaried 
employés. In doing this he proposed to im- 
prove the condition of the inferior clergy, 
while he hoped at the same time to avert a 
national bankruptcy. At the same time he 
supported the equalization of imposts, and the 
entire suppression of all feudal and seignorial 
rights. Finally, he was appointed by his 
colleagues to draw up an address to the nation 
explaining and justifying the proceedings of 
the Assembly, and so admirably did he dis- 
charge this function, that he was shortly after- 
wards elected president by a large majority. 
What might have been his course durin 
the subsequent and more stormy phases o 
the Revolution we cannot mas A to con- 
jecture. Happily for him he was saved from 
having to take a part in scenes where almost 
any part would have been questionable, objec- 
tionable, and unsafe. He had resigned, or 
rather abjured, his clerical functions, and 
early in 1792 was sent to England on a di- 
plomatic mission, the object of which was to 
substitute a nativnal for a court alliance. 
Thirty-eight ge afterwards, at the age of 
seventy-six, he was again accredited to the 
same country on a similar errand. His first 
and last diplomatic acts at least were consis- 
tent and in unison. He remained in England 
(with the exception of a short visit to Paris) 
till the following year, when Robespierre pro- 
scribed him, and shortly afterwards Mr. Pitt 
ordered him to quit the country in some a 
four hours. His residence here, chiefly in the 
society of Madame de Staél, increased his 
admiration for our institutions, but he was ill 
received in the higher circles — being regarded 
partly as an apostate priest, partly as a re- 
puted profligate, partly as an intriguing 
revolutionist. But those who knew him at 
this period describe him as one of the most 
fascinating of companions, quiet, — 
caressing, und attentive — speaking little, but 
when he did speak, compressing volumes into 
a single phrase. Champfort relates, that 
when Rhullhiére observed, ‘* Je ne sais pour- 
quoi j'ai la réputation d’étre méchant; je 
n’ai fait qu'une méchanceté dans ma vie” — 
Talleyrand, who had taken no part in the con- 
versation, and sat ata distant corner of the 
room, asked, with deliberate significance, 
** Et quand finira-t-elle !’? On another occa- 
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sion, when relating some _— of one of 
his colleagues, his auditor remarked, ** Mais 
Vhomme qui a pu commettre une pareille 
action est capable d’assassiner.’”’ ‘‘ D’assas- 
siner, non . . . (said Talleyrand reflectively) 
. - « d’empoisonner, oui.’’ * 

Proscribed in France, and banished from 
England, M. de Talleyrand went to America, 
oak as a Memoir which he afterwards read 
before the National Institute testifies, did not 
waste his time while there. But when a 
better day began to dawn after the overthrow 
of the Reign of Terror, Chénier, at the in- 
stigation of Madame de Staél, procured a 
decree of the Convention, erasing his name 
from the list of emigrants and permitting his 
return. He reéntered France, and after a 
short interval was made Minister of Foreign 
Affairs under the Directory ; but as they be- 
came more and more imbecile, and a change 
more and more inevitable and desirable, he 
was or contrived to be dismissed in the early 
part of 1799, and thus found himself at liberty 
to assist Bonaparte in his revolution of the 
18th Brumaire, which it is difficult not to 
regard as, under the circumstances, the 
greatest service he ever rendered to his 
country. Madame de Staél never forgave his 
adhesion to the popular young hero.t But 
Talleyrand saw that France was perishing for 
want of a government; that her political 
notabilities were neither honest enough, 
wise enough, nor able enough to rescue and 
regenerate her; disorder in the finances, 
disorganization in the interior, and disaster 
abroad, all clamored loudly for a change ; and 
in the vigorous intellect, gigantic sagacity, 
and iron will of the young conqueror of Italy, 
Talleyrand, like most Frenchmen, recognized 
the Man for the crisis— l'homme nécessaire, 
as Necker termed him. The mode in which 
the Directory and its councils were overthrown 
was audacious and vivlent enough; but the 
result went far to justify the actors. Order 
at home and victory abroad followed in quick 
succession ; the finances were restored ; con- 
fidence was redwakened; the funds rose ;f 
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*A friend having spoken of Siéyes as “un 
homme profond,”’ — “ Profond ce n’est pas 
le mot (said Talleyrand) ; c’est creux, trés creux, 
que vous voulez dire.” 

+ When “Delphine” appeared, Madame de 
Staél was currently reported to have drawn both 
herself and M de Talleyrand therein — herself 
as Delphine, him as Madame de Vernon. Talley- 
rand met her shortly afterwards, and paid her the 
usual compliments on the performance, adding, in 
his gentlest and sweetest voice, the keen sar- 
casm, “ On m’assure que nous y sommes tous les 
deux, vous et moi, déguisés en femmes.” 

¢ An enemy of Talleyrand having hinted to Bo- 
naparte that the ex-abbé had become very rich, 
and probably by no very creditable means, the 
First Consul took him to task in his usual rude 
and brusque manner. ‘On m’assure que vous 
étos trés riche, citoyen ; comment cela se peut- 
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an admirable system of administration was 
established ; France was at once reconstituted, 
after ten years of misery, crime, and chaos; 
and the — from 1800 to 1807, during 
which Talleyrand was the principal minister, 
was beyond example the most glorious in her 
annals. It is true that much of the work of 
Talleyrand’s earlier years was upset; much 
however remained indestructible. It is true 
that under Napoleon Franco enjoyed only the 
shadow of those parliamentary institutions to 
which Talleyrand was sincerely attached, and 
which formed part of the original constitution 
urged upon and adopted by the First Consul ; 
but oma 0 | by this time the experienced 
minister had begun to feel that at that crisis 
@ man was more important than an institution 
—which it must allowed had not been 
attended with any brilliant success. It is 
true that during his period of office Talley- 
rand had to sanction and transact many acts 
of injustice and oppression to foreign nations, 
and to witness much tyranny at home ; but he 
ey satisfied himself with reflecting that 
e was serving his chief and aggrandizing his 
country. He quitted office after the Peace 
of Tilsit, when France was at her culminating 
—. He set his face steudily against the 

mperor’s subsequent aggressions. He con- 
demned the invasion of Spain so severely, that 
Napoleon, in deep indignation, deprived him 
of his dignity at court as Grand Chamberlain. 
His deep and far-seeing sagacity probably 
= that the ambition of the Emperor 
ad blinded and impaired his genius, and 
that he had embarked in a course which must 
lead to ultimate reaction and ruin. In all 
likelihood this ruin was greatly hastened by 
his retirement from the direction of affairs, 
for his coolness, patience, and wisdom had 
often tempered the hastiness and impetuosity 
of Napoleon. ‘ Le grand esprit de Napoléon 
et le bon sens de M. de Talleyrand (says 
Mignet) semblaient faits 1’un pour !’autre. 
Ce qu’il y avait d’inventif, de fécond, de 
hardi, d’impétueux, dans le premier, avait 
besvin de ce qu'il y avait de net, de froid, 
d'avisé, de sir, dans le second. L’un avait 
le génie de l’action, l’autre celui du conseil. 
L’un projetait tout ce qu’il y avait de grand, 
l'autre évitait tout ce qu'il y avait de 
dangereux ; et le fougue créatrice de ]’un 
ett étre heureusement tempérée par la 
enteur circonspecte de l'autre. M. de Tulley- 
rand sayait faire perdre du temps al’empereur 
lorsque -sa colére ou sa passion 1’auraient 
poussé 4 des mesures précipitées, et lui don- 


il?”? « Rien de plus simple (replied the ready- 
witted and imperturbable courtier) ; j’ai acheté 
les rentes /a veille du dix-huit Brumaire, et je les ai 
révéndus le lendemain.”? Could there be a more 
effective silencer, or a more delicate and subtle 
compliment? Bonaparte had not another word 
to say. 
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nait le :aoyen de se montrer plus habile en 
devenant plus culme. Aussi, disait-il avec 
une exagération spirituelle dans la forme, 
mais non sans vérité: ‘ L’Empereur a été 
compromis le joar od ila pu faire un quart 
d'heure plus tot ce que j’obtenais quil fit un 
quart d’heure plus tard.* La perte d’un 
pareil conseiller dut étre un malheur pour lui, 
en attendant qu'elle devint un re 
[The great mind of Napoleon and the g 
sense of M. de Tulleyrand seemed made for each 
other. What there was of inventive, fruitful, 
bold, impetuous in the first, had need of what 
there was of clear, cold, calculating, certain 
mm the second. The one had the genius of 
action, the other the genius of counsel. The 
one projected all that there was of great, the 
other avoided all that there was of dangerous ; 
and the fiery creator of the one could be 
happily tempered by the circumspect coolness 
of the other. M. de Tualleyrand knew how 
to make the emperor lose time when his 
anger or his passion would have urged him to 
precipitate measures, and enabled him to be 
more skilful hy becoming more calm, Thus, 
said he with an exaggeration not without 
truth: ‘* The Emperor has been compromised 
on the day when he was able to do a quarter 
of an hour sooner what [ induced him to do 
a quarter of an hour later.”” The loss of such 
a counsellor must have been a misfortune for 
him, even before it became a danger. ] 
Napoleon never forgave Talleyrand his 
condemnation of the Spanish invasion. He 
hated him, as he hated all who opposed his 
will or criticized his measures ; but at the 
same time he knew him too well not to fear 
him. He suspected his designs and dreaded 
his intrigues; but he dared not take any 
decided steps against him, and Talleyrand was 
far too wary to give him any excuse. Under 
the irritating influence of these feelings the 


* It is interesting to see how closely this acount 
tallies with that given by M. Thiers,in his Con- 
sulat et l’ Empire. ‘* Toutefois, il avait un mé- 
rite moral, c’etait d’aimer la paix sous un maitre 
qui aimait la guerre ; et de le laisser voir. Doué 
d’un gout exquis, d’un tact sir, méme d’une paresse 
utile, il pouvait rendre de véritables services, seu- 
lement en opposant & l’abondance de parole, de 
plume, et d’action du Premier Consul, sa sobri- 
été, sa parfaite mesure, son penchant méme @ ne rien 
faire.” [Iie had one merit, which was to love 
peace under a master who loved war; and to 
allow it to be seen. Endowed with an exquisite 
taste, a sure tact, even with a useful idleness he 
could render real services, by only opposing to the 
freedom of speech, pen and action of the first 
consul, his sobriety, his perfect self-possession, 
even his inclination to do nothing.] 

t+ No government which disgraced Talleyrand or 
was deserted by him, ever prospered long after his 
retirement. ‘‘ Sire (said he once, by way of expla- 
nation of the fact, to Louis XVIIL.), il ya quel- 
que chose inexplicable en moi qui porte malheur 
aux gouvernemens qui me négligent.”’ 
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emperor lost no opportunity of menacing and 
insulting the retired minister, often in the 
vulgarest and rudest manner. Some of these 
sallies Talleyrand endured with the imperturb- 
able and impassive manner which distin- 
guished him, some he retorted with spirit and 
success.* But those who read the account of 
the scenes which passed between these amis 
d'autrefois will find little reason either for 
wonder or for blame, if the ex-minister’s 
atriotic desire for the termination of Napo- 
eon’s reign was heightened by something of 
rsonal animosity. Be this as it may, Tal- 
eyrand remained in a state of watchful in- 
action till the Allies approached Paris in 
1814, when it became evident that Napoleon’s 
career was ended, and that all a good citizen 
could do was to make the best terms he could 
for his country, both with the enemies who had 
conquered her, and with the sovereign who 
was to mount upon her throne. ‘This task Tal- 
leyrand undertook with unusual vivacity and 
energy. After the capitulation he saved 
France from much misery, and possibly from 
a civil war, by his resulute opposition to any 
mezzo-termine, such as a regency and the 
proclamation of Napoleon’s son, or of Berna- 
dotte, as was once proposed. ‘* Non (said he 
to Alexander, who a lingering admiration 
for Napoleon, which made him unwilling 
utterly to destroy him), Non, Sire, il n’ya 
= deux choses ibles — Bonaparte ou 
uis XVII[. Bonaparte est un principe : 
Louis XVIII. est un principe — tout ce qui 
n’est ni l’un et l’autre n’est qu’un intrigue.’ 
He therefore supporced with all his influence 
the restoration of the Bourbons ; but, cogni- 
zant of their incurable character, and faithful’ 
to his old political ideas, he insisted upon the 
promulgation of ‘ the Charter’ which estab- 


* When the Spanish princes were brought to 
France they were consigned to the charge of M. de 
Talleyrand, who was obliged to be their host at 
his country-house. It was rumored that one of 
them employed his forced leisure in seducing 
Madame de T. It is said, we know not with 
what truth, that Napoleon had the brutality to 
venture on some insulting allusion to this rumor, 
in conversation with Talleyrand himself. The 
Grand Chamberlain replied with his usual immov- 
able calmness, ‘Il est vrai, Sire, qu’il eit été 
mieux et pour l’honneur de votre ‘Majesté et pour le 
mien qu’il ne fat jamais question de ces Princes 
d’Espagne.”? Whether this be true or not, the 
following unquestionably is : When Talleyrand 
appeared at the emperor’s levée after the battle of 
Leipsig, the latter accosted him with his usual 
brusquerie, accused him of caballing against him, 
and overwhelmed him with the most vehement 
reproaches, ending by saying, ‘ Mais, prenesz. 
garde, si j’étais malade dangéreusement, je vous 
avertis, vous seriez mortavant moi.”’ ‘ Sire (an- 
swered the courtier, with the most polite smile),. 
je n’avais pas bésoin d’un pareil avertissement 
pour addresser au ciel des voeux biens ardens. 
pour la conversation des jours de votre. Majesté.”’) 
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lished a constitutional monarchy and, two 
chambers. Tho basis of the institutions 
which governed France from 1814 to 1830, 
she owed to Talleyrand. 

His next task was a far more difficult one. 
It was to act as minister for the foreign affairs 
of a conquered country, and in a camp of con- 
querors met to decide upon her limits and 
her fata. His genius was never so manifest 
as at the Congress of Vienna. He had to deal 
with sovereigns burning to avenge spoliations 
and humiliations which no doubt might justify 
the severest retaliation, and furious at the 
sufferings and maltreatments they had under- 
gone ; he had to persuade them to turn their 
vengeance against Napoleon, not against 
France. They had met to despoil and deal 
with her at their free pleasure; he had to 
induce them to admit her as one of the high 
contracting powers. He succeeded, chiefly 
through his influence with Alexander, in ob- 
taining a seat at their councils and once 
there, his supreme ability soon gave him an 
irresistible ascendant ; he enesnaod in sowing 
dissension between the Allies, and at last in 
\persuading them that it would be a bad and 
shallow policy to weaken France too much. 
But in the mean time Louis XVIII., freed from 
the counsels of his wise minister,* whose 
.superiority annoyed and eclipsed him, had com- 
mitted folly after folly, had disgusted the 
army, and alienated the returning affections 
of the people. Napoleon had landed from 
Elba, and was again upon the throne, and 
Louis was a fugitive at Ghent. The Allies 
had to commence a new war, and the crown- 
sing victory of Waterloo, and the surrender of 
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* << Déja de Vienne il avait écrit 4 Louis XVIIII. 
toutes les fautes qu’on reprochait a son gouverne- 
ment en 1814 ; l’abandon de la cocarde tricolore ; 
les restrictions apportées aux garanties établies 
par la Charte; l’elaignement dans lequel le 
parti constitutionel avait été tenu des emplois 
publics, presqu’uniquement accordés 4 d’anciens 
royalistes ; l’ignorance et la maladresse avec 
laquelle on, avait donné la France & régir a des 
hommes nourris dans |’émigration, étrangers aux 
idées et aux sentimens de la nation nouvelle, qui 
avaient alarmé ses intéréts et soulevé ses haines ; 
et l’absence d’un ministére homogéne, formant un 
conseil responsable, dirigé par un président, et 
capable de gouverner.”’— Mignet — Notice Histo- 
rique. [Already he had written from Vienna to 
Louis XVIII. of all the faults with which his gov- 
ernment was reproached in 1814; the abandon- 
ment of the tri-colored cockade ; the restrictions 
laid upon the guarantees established by the 
Charter; the manner in which public employments 
had been withheld from the constitutional party, 
: and almost exclusively granted to former royal- 
ists ; the ignorance and the awkwardness of having 
given to France for rulers men brought up in emi- 
gration, strangers to the ideas and sentiments of 
the new nation, who had alarmed its interests and 
. aroused its hatred ; and the absence of a homoge- 
neous ministry, forming a responsible council, di- 
rected by a president, and capable of governing.] 
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Napoleon, placed France more completely at 
their mercy than before. Their indignation 
was, of course, more vehement than ever, and 
the task of Talleyrand in appeasing them in- 
comparably more difficult; and, finding his 
efforts of no avail, either to control the irritated 
monarch or pacify his furious allies, he quitted 
office to avoid signing the humiliating treaty 
of 1815. Before doing so, however, he had 
persuaded Louis XVIII. to issue the Procla- 
mation of Cambrai, promising more faithfal 
adherence to, and a more liberal interpreta- 
tion of the Charter, and greater deference 
to those notions of liberty which the revolu- 
tion of 1789 had indelibly rooted in the minds 
of the people. He had the utmost difficulty 
in persuading the incurable old Bourbon that 
the permanence of his throne depended on his 
management of the democratic spirit, and that 
the _ of the policy of the Legitimists 
would fatal to him. The king became 
anxious to get rid of his importunate council- 
lor, and by way of hinting to him the pro- 
priety of retiring, he asked bim one day, how 
‘ar it was to Valengay, the country-seat of 
M. de Talleyrand. ‘ Je ne sais pas au juste, 
Sire (replied the minister), mais il doit avoir 
le double du distance d'ici 4 Gand ;’’ — inti- 
mating that before he, Talleyrand, could reach 
Valengay, Louis, deprived of the safeguard 
of his counsel, would be again an exile. 

From the time of his retirement he took 
his place in the ranks of the liberal opposition 
in the Chamber of Peers, and steadily set his 
face against the oppression and reactionary 
fullies of the Restoration. In 1830 what he 
had long foreseen took place ; a new revolu- 
tion, emmng toiled for during fifteen years 
of selfishness and blunders, again drove the 
Bourbons into exile, and summoned the 
veteran diplomatist into public life once more. 
He gave a Philippe the benefit of his 
multifarious experience, and accepted the 
embassy to England, with the view of cement- 
ing that alliance between the two countries 
which had been the earliest object of his offi- 
cial life. That done, he once more retired 
into privacy ; and died at the age of eighty- 
four, with faculties and cheerfulness alike un- 
impaired — though no man had lived through 
scenes more calculated to crush the one and 
exhaust the other. 

The great crime against political morali- 
ty with which he is reproached — his incon- 
stancy — seemed at all times to lie very light- 
ly on his conscience. He spoke of his changes 
without the smallest embarrassment or shame, 
alleging that what he served was not this or 
that government, but his country, under the 
political form which it had put on for the 
time being; that he was faithful to each 
administration so long as it suited France, 
and wisely and honestly consulted her inter- 
ests; and that he never deserted any till it 
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had become the duty of every good citizen to 
do so. He has also been severely reproached 
With avarice and corruption, and probably 
the charge was not without foundation ; but 
there is no reason to believe that he ever be- 
trayed or sold his country or his employers 
for his own private interests ; and at a period 
when it was a customary and almost an 
avowed transaction for ministers to receive 
vast presents, called pots-de-vin, from powers 
or — whom they had been able to gratify 
and serve, we can scarcely judge a man ac- 
cording to the purer delicacy and severer 
standard of to-day. This much is certain — 
that, surrounded with enemies and beset with 
dangers at every period of his public life, he 
was never known to counsel a violence or to 
be guilty of a vengeance ; he punished his ad- 
versaries by Jon-mots alone; he was in all 
thingsa moderator and a friend of peace ; and 
in private life he was gentle, amiable, and 
singularly beloved by all who were admitted 
tohisintimacy. The character of his intellect 
was in many respects Italian rather than 
French ; and to find his parallel we must go 
back to the statesmen whoruled Florence and 
Milan during the Middle Ages. His subtlety 
and finesse belonged to both countries ; his pa- 
tience, his quietness, his imperturbable sweet- 
ness of temper, were exclusively Italian ; while 
there was something almost feminine in the se- 
ductive attractiveness of his manner. On the 
whole, if we consider the moral atmosphere in 
which he was born and bred, the fulse position 
in which early injustice had placed him, the 
fearful times in which he lived and acted — 
times eminently fatal to all high enthusiasm, 
to all fixed opinions, to all inflexible constancy 
—times which tried the courage of the bravest, 
the convictions of the most obstinate, the 
faith of the most earnest — we shall be dis- 
posed to judge him with unwonted indulgence, 
and may perhaps be justified in pronouncing 
him as worthy of esteem and admiration as 
any public man can be who lays claim to no 
lofty sentiment, no stern principles, and no 
spirit of self-denial or self-sacrifice. 

Of Benjamin Constant, the friend and ally 
of Madame de Staél for upwards of twenty 
years, we have left ourselves little space to 
speak ; and in truth his was a type of char- 
acter with which, though well worth studying, 
we can feel little sympathy. He wasasecond 
Voltaire, almost as clever as the first, far more 
selfish and egotistical, and with none of his 
redeeming benevolence and sincerity. By 
universal consent he was, among men, the 
most brilliant converser of his age, All his 
contemporaries speak of his esprit as some- 
thing perfectly wonderful and enchanting. 
In the tribune he was formidable from his 
wit and pungency. Asa writer he was acute, 





prem, and subtle. His letters are models 
grace and finesse — as heartless and affected 
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as those of Walpole, but incomparably cleverer 
and more entertaining. But he was spoilt 
and dblasé at a very early age — ‘‘ used up”’ 
before most young men have even begun to 
taste the enjoyments of life. At the age of 
three-and-twenty his whple soul was withered 
and dried up;* he had tried everything, 
and thrown everything aside ; he had analyzed 
everything, and found everything hollow and 
deceptive ; he had exhausted the pleasures 
and interests of the world, and pronounced 
everything to be ‘‘ weary, stale, flat, and un- 
rofitable,’’ He had * travelled from Dan to 
eersheba, and found allbarren.’’ His heart 
had become as arid as the desert sand; he 
was a persifleur to the very core ; profoundly 
cynical and profoundly sceptical, he loved 
nothing and believed in nothing ;— and a 
deep and paralyzing conviction of the brevit 
and worthlessness of life had desolated all 
feeling, and destroyed all energy. He was one 
of the most wn of characters—an in- 
tellectual and self-observing libertine. He had 
drank at every fountain, whether of refined or 
illicit pleasure ; and he had analyzed each sen- 
sation as he went along. No deep affection — 
no absorbing passion — no earnest or solemn 
thought — seems ever to have entered his 
heart; he was dissolute en philosophe ; and, as 
the poet says, — 
Where such fairies once have danced, t 
No grass will ever grow. 

In 1790 — in the midst of the heart-stirring 
events which were then transacting in his own 
country, and exciting the attention of the 
whole civilized world — he writes thus to the 
fatal friend, Madame de Charriére, whose 
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* In one of his letters to Madame de Charriére 
he thus describes himself in 1792 : —** Blasé sur 
tout, ennuyé de tout, amer égoiste, avec une sorte 
de sensibilité qui ne sert qu’A me tourmenter, mobile 
au point de passer pour fol, sujet & des accés de 
mélancolie qui interrompent tous mes plans, et me 
font agir, pendant qu’ils durent comme si j’avois re- 
noucé a tout. . . Comment voulez-vous que je réus- 
sisse, que je plaise, que je vive ?”’ [Sick of every- 
thing, tired of everything, bitter, egotistical, with a 
sort of sensibility which serves only to torment me, 
changeable to a degree to pass for mad, subject to 
fits of melancholy which interrupt all my plans, 
and make me act, while they last, as ifI had re- 
nounced all ; how can you expect me to succeed, 
to please, to live ?] 

+ The work of Constant, ‘De la Religion,” 
which occupied him at intervals for thirty years, 
is the only one of magnitude he has left behind 
him ; and it is characteristic of the man that the 
first portion and outline of it was written on the 
backs of packs of playing cards. After his 
strange piece of political inconsistency (joining 
Bonaparte during “‘ the Hundred Days’’), he wrote 
an exculpation of himself to Louis XVIII., which 
was favorably received, and he was pardoned. A 
friend complimentéd him on the occasion: ‘“‘ Eh 
bien, votre memoire a réussi; elle a persuadé 
le Roi.” “Je ne. m’étonne pas (replied Con- 
stant) ; elle m’a presque persuadé, moi-méme |”? 
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conversation and intimacy had so greatly con- 
tributed to wither up his young spirit : — 

Plus on y pense, et plus on est at a loss de 
chercher le cui bono de cette sottise qu’on appelle 
le monde. Je ne comprends ni le but, ni 
Varchitecte, ni le peintre, ni les figures de cette 
lanterne magique dont j’ai l’honneur de faire 

artie. Le comprendrai-je mieux quand j’aurai 
Siepase de dessus la sphére étroite et obscure 
dans laquelle il plait 4 je ne sais quel invisible 
pouvoir de me fuire danser, bon gré, mal gré? 
C’est ce que j’ignore. . . . Thomson, |’auteur 
des Saisons, passait souvent des jours entiers 
dans son lit, et quand on lui demandait pour- 
quoi il ne se levait pas : ‘‘J see no motive bo, rise, 
man,’ répondait-il. Ni moi non plus, je ne vois 
de motifs pour rien dans ce monde, et je n’ai de 
gout pour rien. [The more one thinks the more 
one is at a loss to seek the cui bono of this folly 
called the world. I comprehend neither the ob- 
ject, the architect, the painter, nor the figures 
of this magic lantern of which I have the honor 
to constitute a part. Shall I comprehend it 
better when I shall have disappeared from the 
narrow and obscure sphere in which it pleases 
some invisible power to make me dance whether 
Iwill or not? Of thisI am ignorant. Thom- 
son, the author of the Seasons, often en- 
tire days in bed, and when asked why he did 
not rise, replied : ‘* I see no motive to rise, man.’ 
Neither do I see motives for anything in this 
world, and I have no taste for anything. ] 
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Six months later he writes again : — 


Ce n’est pas comme me trouvant dans des 
circonstances affligeantes que je me plains de la 
vie: je suis parvenu 4 ce point de désabuse- 
ment que je ne saurais que désirer si tout 
dépendait de moi, et que je suis convaincu que 
je ne serais dans aucune situation plus heureux 
que je ne le suis. Cette conviction et le senti- 
ment profond et constant de la briéveté de la vie 
me fait tomber le livre ou la plume des mains, 
toutes les fois que j’étudie. Nous n’avons plus 
de motifs pour acquérir de la gloire, pour con- 
quérir un empire ou pour faire un bon livre, que 
nous n’en avons pour faire une promenade ou 
une partie de whist. [It is not because I am in 
afflicting circumstances that I complain of life ; I 
have reached this point that if everything de- 
pended upon myself, I should not know what to 
desire, and am convinced that I should be in no 
situation happier than [ am. This conviction 
and the profuund and constant sentiment of the 
vanity of life make me drop the book or the pen 
from my hands, every time I study. We have 
no more motives to acquire glory, to conquer an 
empire or to make a good book, than we have to 
take a walk, or to engage in a party of whist.] 


He was in this deplorable state of mind — 
the disenchanted man of pleasure, the unbe- 
lieving epicurean, the subtle analyst of himself 
—when he first (in 1794) met Madame de 
Staél in Switzerland. The effect she produced 
upon him was instantaneous and lasting, and 
she would have cured him of his cynicism and 
Voltairisme, if the malady had not been too 
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deepseated for radical recovery. She made 
him at once almost earnest and enthusiastic. 
For the first time we find in his letters a tone 
of seriousness and a capacity of admiration. 
He speaks of her thus to his old friend : — 


Je la crois trés active, trés imprudente, trés 
parlante, mais bonne, confiante, et se livrant de 
bonne foi. Une preuve qu’elle n’est pas unique- 
ment une machine parlante, c’est le vif interét 
qu’elle prend a ne ceux qu’elle a connus et qui 
souffrent. [I think her active, very imprudent, 
very talkative, but good, confiding, and sincere. 
A proof that she is not a talking machine only, 
is the lively interest she takes in those whom 
she has known and who are suffering. } 


And a few days afterwards he says : — 


Depuis que je la connais mieux, je trouve une 
grande difficulté a ne pas me répandre sans cesse 
en éloges, et 4 ne pas donner a tous ceux a qui 
je parle le spectacle de mon intérét et de mon 
admiration. -J’ai rarement vu une réunion 
pareille de qualités étonnantes et attrayantes, 
autant de brillant et de justesse, une bienveil- 
lance aussi expansive et aussi cultivée, autant de 
génerosité, une politesse aussi douce et aussi 
soutenue dans le monde, tant de charme, de-sim- 
plicité, d’abandon dans la société intime. C’est 
la seconde femme que j’ai trouvée qui m’aurait 
pu tenir lieu de tout l’univers, qui aurait pu 
étre un monde @ elle seule pour moi: vous savez 
quelle a été la premiére. Madame de Staéla 
infiniment plus d’esprit dans la conversation 
intime que dans le monde ; elle sait parfaitement 
écouter, ce que ni vous ni moi ne pensions ; elle 
sent l’esprit des autres avec autant de plaisir que 
le sien ; elle fait valoir ceux qu’elle aime avec 
une attention ingénieuse et constante, qui prouve 
autant de bonté que d’esprit. Enfin, c’est un 
étre a part, un étre supérieur tel qu’il s’en 
rencontre peut-étre un par siécle, et tel que 
ceux qui l’approchent, le connaissent et sont ses 
amis, doivent ne pas exiger d’autre bonheur. 
[Since I know her better, I find great difficulty 
in not praising her incessantly, and in not man- 
ifesting to all those to whom I speak my interest 
and my admiration. I have rarely seen a simi- 
lar combination of surprising and attractive 
qualities, so much brilliancy and justice, a be- 
nevolence so expansive and so highly cultivated, 
so much generosity, a politeness so gentle and so 
uniform in public, so many charms, so much sim- 
plicity, and freedom in private. She is the 
second woman I have found who might have 
taken the place of the whole universe to me, who 
would have been a world of herself; you know 
who was the first. Madame de Staél has infi- 
nitely more wit in intimate conversation than in 
public ; she understands the art of listening 
perfectly, which neither you nor I thought ; she 
feels the wit of others with as much pleasure 4s 
her own ; she makes those whom she loves valued 
with an ingenious and constant attention which 
proves as much kindness as talent. In a word, 
she is a being apart, a superior being such as we 
meet perhaps one in a century, and such that 
those who approach her, know her and are her 
friends, need ask no other happiness. ] 
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Benjamin Constant was faithful through 
life to his early admiration for this remarkable 
woman ; he lived much with her both at Paris 
and at Coppet; he accompanied her to Ger- 
many ; and was henceforth one of the greatest 
ornaments of her brilliant circle. Of the life 
they led at Coppet, the following delicious 
picture is given by Sainte-Beuve : — 


Les conversations philosophiques, littéraires, 
toujours piquantes ou élevées s’engageaient vers 
onze heures du matin, a la réunion du déjeuner ; 
on les résumait au diner, dans l’intervalle du 
diner au souper, lequel avait lieu 4 onze heures 
du soir, et encore au-dela souvent jusqu’ aprés 
minuit. Benjamin Constant et Madame de 
Staél y tenaient surtout le dé. C’est la que Ben- 
jamin Constant, que, plus jeune, nous n’avons 
guére vu que blasé, sortant de sa raillerie trop 
invétérée par un enthousiasme un peu factice, 
causeur toujours prodigieusement spirituel, mais 
chez qui l’esprit, a la fin, avait hérité de toutes 
les autres facultés et passions plus puissantes, 
c’est la qu’il se montrait avec feu et naturelle- 
ment ce que Madame de Staél le proclamait sans 
prévention, le premier esprit du monde: il était 
certes le plus grand des hommes distingués. 
Leurs esprits du moins, a tous les deux, se con- 
venaient toujours ; ils-étaient surs de s’entendre 
par la. Rien, au dire des temoins, n’était 
eblouissant et supérieur comme leur conversation 
engagée dans ce cercle choisi, eux deux tenant 
la raquette magique du discours, et se renvoy- 
ant, durant des heures, sans manquer jamais le 
volant de mille pensées entre-croisées. [Lit- 
erary or philosophic conversations, always pi- 
quant or elevated, commenced about eleven 
o’clock in the morning, at the breakfast ; they 
were resumed at dinner, in the interval from 
dinner to supper, which took place at eleven 
o’clock in the evening, and afterwards often till 
midnight. Benjamin Constant and Madame de 
Staél took the lead in the conversation. It was then 
that Benjamin Constant — who, when younger, 
we have hitherto seen only dlasé, substituting 
for his inveterate raillery a factitious enthusiasm, 
always witty in conversation, but with whom wit 
had borrowed from all the other more powerful 
faculties and passions — it was then that he showed 
himself naturally and with spirit what Madame 
de Staél has proclaimed him, the first mind in 
the world: he was certainly the greatest among 
distinguished men. The minds of these two 
at least always agreed; they were sure of 
understanding each other. Nothing, according 
to witnesses, was more brilliant or elevated than 
their conversation in this choice circle, these two 
holding the magic raquette of discourse and 
sending backwards and forwards, for hours, 
without ever missing, the volant of a thousand 
interchanged thoughts.] 


Under the influence of Madame de Staél’s 
enthusiasm, Benjamin Constant entered the 
career of politics, and soon distinguished 





himself as liberal in opinions and frondeur by 
temper. But though always eminent, he was 
never powerful. An unrivalled converser, an 
eloquent orator, a brilliant and most interest- 
ing writer, he yet could never attain a position 
of real influence or .high consideration, and 
accomplished less than many men of far in- 
ferior “oy. Why was this? It was 
simply that all the display of his consummate 
intellect was an unreal show; his heart was 
dust and ashes ; his character was a shifting 
sand. He had no strong convictions, no 
settled pose, no earnest purpose. He 
was a liberal politician, who neither esteemed 
nor loved his fellow-men — a student and 
fessor of religion, who yet held no creed and 
could attain to no faith—a man who had 
skimmed the surface of every emotion, but 
never penetrated to the depth or the dignity 
ofa passion. A mocking spirit presided over 
his whole being ; to him there was nothin 
reverend ; for him there was nothing sacred. 
He had early profaned the Temple of the Lord ; 
and the mens divinior fled from the desecrated 
shrine, and left it empty, desolate, and un- 
clean. 





Puttmor.— Philidor, who preceded Grétry 
as & popular composer of comic operas, was better 
known as the finest chess-player in Europe. In 
his youth, and on his travels in Holland, Eng- 
land and Germany, he turned his skill, in this 
——. to account as a means of subsistence. 

hile occupied in a game of chess, he was able to 
direct the moves of a second game, the table being 
placed outof his sight ; which was, at that period, 
a great achievement. In his latter years, he was 
averse to undertaking this ; but the Count d’Ar- 
tois, afterwards Charles the Tenth, was so desir- 
ous to-witness the exploit, that he offered to stake 
a hundred louis d’ors against Philidor’s success. 
The incomparable player still declined, assuring 
his royal highness that he was certain to win. 
The count, however, persisted, and having previ- 
ously determined to pay to Philidor, under any 
circumstances, the hundred louis which he had 
deposited for that purpose in the hands of a third 
person, he proceeded to bribe the player under 
Philidor’s instructions, not to follow exactly the 
orders of his master. Accordingly, at about the 
twentieth move, his king was check-mated. ‘ Im- 
possible ! ’’ said Philidor, ‘‘ the knight takes the 
queen.”” ‘*The knight is not there. It is a 
bishop.”? 

Philidor paused for a moment to recall the 
moves of the game, ‘I see how it is,’’ said he, 
‘* at the fifth move you moved the bishop instead 
of the knight as I desired ;’’ which was precisely 
the case. Convinced of his skill, the followin 
day the Count d’Artois sent him the forfeit 
stakes, in a handsome gold box, set with dia- 
monds. 
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Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
MEMOIRS OF A BOURGEOIS. 


Paris, 14th October, 1853. 

You were informed, in one of my recent letters, 
of the appearance of the first volume of a French 
work, which was likely to excite some sensation 
and prove successful in every way. I refer to 
The Memoirs of a Bourgeois of Paris by Dr. L. 
Veron, who graduated and practised a little, asa 
physician, but abandoned the healing art ; betook 
himself to literature and gambling ; became Direc- 
tor of the Grand Opera ; founded La Revue de 
Paris ; purchased the Constitulionnel, and ac- 
quired considerable influence as chief editor of 
that journal. He is now a member of the legis- 
lative body. He has speculated in everything ; 
grasped large sums of money, lived sumptuousl7, 
contracted personal intimacies with scores of 
leading people in every high sphere— Louis Na- 
poleon, M. Thiers, Dumas, Geevge Sand, Rossini 
—not to mention theatrical celebrities, bankers 
and heads of the medical faculty. He was born 
in the year 1798. Thus he can begin his clear 
reminiscences at the closing period of Napoleon’s 
sway, and carry them through the Restoration, 
the Monarchy of July, and the Republic of 1848, 
and thence to the present era. 

The doctor is a man of observation, of talents, 
of few scruples, a thorough roue, an adept, a con- 
noisseur. Life in Paris has been familiar to him 
in allits most piquant peculiarities. His work is 
to consist of five handsome octavos, of 400 pages 
each, sold at adollar. The first volume smacks 
of book-making ; much of the contents seem to 
have been introduced as expletives for the pockets 
of the author and publisher. He writes in the 
most desultory and colloquial manner ; yet he 
entertains and instructs the reader, and on the 
whole has whetted the public appetite; the 
Bu ing parts will be bought with avidity. 
He cannot fail to accomplish his chief purpose — a 
harvest of francs ; his habits require a large sup- 
ply. Morethan half of the political adventurers 
and literati, or authors, who have been in great- 
est vogue, and received enormous sums, are now 
in a necessitous condition. Their improvidence 
is not so much the result of individual character 
as of inevitable connections and expensive modes 
of existence. 

Dr. Veron describes, first, the life of a student 
of medicine. In the Pays Latin, with which so 
many of the American faculty are well acquaint- 
ed, he found M. Charles de Remusat and M. 
Thiers attending Thenard’s course of chemistry. 
He wrote and published a dissertation on the af- 
fections of the mucous membrane, which the most 
eminent professors recommended. He saved two 
lives by copious bleeding ; failed in a third at- 
tempt ; threw the lance and physic to the dogs, 
and turned literary critic and musical amateur. 
His progress is proof of his superior address, 
He has inserted in his first chapter affectionate 
notes from Dumas, Sand, Balsac, and Louis Na- 
poleon. Thiers drew close to the important writer 
for the Constitutionnel. The 2d chapter is filled 
with striking traits of the Empire, or men and 
things under Napoleon Ist. We have here an 
authentic copy of the Empress Josephine’s bill 
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from one purveyor of fashions and dresses, for 
ten months only ; amount due 380th October, 
1806, nearly a hundred and eighty thousand 
francs. The luxurious feasting and the great 
restaurants are described. Cambaceres—the 
Apicius of the day — said to a dignitary at his 
table, who was devouring a highly-seasoned dish, 
** You are giving yourself an indigestion.’? The 
answer was, ‘*I know that, my lord.’’ Such is 
the case of thousands of epicures of our genera- 
tion. Napoleon set an example of temperatce 
and simplicity in diet. ‘‘ We dined,’’ says the 
doctor, ‘‘ before or after the official repast.’’ 
Gastroromy, agiotage and profligacy went hand 
and hand. From the 5th May, 1804, to the 31st 
March, 1814, the 5 per cents varied from a maxi- 
mum of 87 francs to a minimum of 44 ; the stock 
of the Bank of France from 1,430 francs to 480. 

Our doctor exhibits, in all details, the Palais 
Royal as it was at this era—the rendezvous of 
every description of knaves and dupes, the focus 
of vice in its worst excesses and grossest aspects. 
I well remember itas a scene of audacious licen- 
tiousness, which a youth imbued with any moral 
sentiments could not enter without shuddering, nor 
quit without aggravated horror. Atthe restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, correctives were applied; but 
outward decorum and the exclusion of extreme de- 
pravity could be accomplished only by King Louis 
Philippe, whose property it was in great part. The 
Palais Royal, however, was nearly ruined by the 
reform ; debauchery found other haunts which at- 
tracted the libertine crowd ; the shop-keepers who 
held leases, even petitioned for a renewed toleration 
of the sirens by whom the galleries and garden had 
been infested. In this chapter we have a minute 
account of Ouvrard, the famous banker and army- 
contractor, a signal instance of varieties and ex- 
tremes of fortune. Our author dined with him 
often, towards the close of his life. He possessed 
extraordinary abilities, and resolution and per- 
severance correspondent to his daring financial 
enterprises and achievements. He used to say, 
** There are but two methods of making war — 
paying or pillaging ; the first is the cheapest and 
surest in the end.’? He was long in prison for 
debt, and lived there like a prince. His chief 
creditor, who claimed five millions of francs — ac- 
cepted his invitations to costly entertainments 
furnished from the Rocher de Cancale, and was 
among the gayest of the guests. He would have 
set Ouvrard at large for three millions, but the 
other preferred to remain in so comfortable a 
retreat. 

In the 3d chapter, we are provided with a sketch 
of the literature, science, arts, and industrial 
pursuits, and particularly with the dramatic 
chronicle of the imperial regime. If the author 
of the article in the last Quarterly Review, on the 
Institute of France, should happen to read this 
chapter, he will discover that he greatly underrat- 
ed the literary and scientific claims of the period. 
The names and the works cited are sufficient. The 
main object of the doctor seems to be an encomi- 
astic exposition of the encouragement which Na- 
poleon studiously accorded to industeial and 
intellectual enterprise, to agriculture and the 
stage, When hecommanded a dramatic corps to 
his head-quarters in some one of the captured 
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cities of the North, he was lavish of gratifica- 
tion to the principal performers. Talma received 
for his trip to Erfurt, in 1808, an extra stipend of 
ten thousand francs; Mademoiselle Mars, the 
game at Dresden ; the comedian Fleury, likewise. 
At Erfurt, Talma carried to Napoleon, every 
morning, the bill of the play for the evening. 
One day, before he reached the door of the Em- 
peror’s cabinet, a hand caught the skirt of his 
coat ;— it was the King of Saxony — who said to 
him, with a look of impatience : ‘* Be pleased to 
apprize the Emperor that I am waiting in the ante- 
chamber.’? Mademoiselle Mars remained, after 
the Bourbon Restoration, a refractory imperial- 
ist — which distressed Louis XVIII. The doctor 
dwells, through several pages, on the professional 
and personal excellence of Mars and Talma. 
Along with prime wits of the French Academy, 
and the popular vaudevillists, he relished exceed- 
ingly the suppers of the two peerless performers. 
Mademoiselle Mars, on New Year’s Day, gave 
e’tiennes to some of her favorite guests. One of 
the cleverest of her epulary friends exclaimed, 
on the Ist of the year 1810, ‘‘It is now twenty 
years that I have dined twice or thrice a week 
witL the lady, and yet she has never made me a 
present.” Our doctor mentions that she told 
stories and anecdotes remarkably well, and he 
adds, ‘and what was singular in an actress, she 
never lied.” She was the natural daughter of an 
eminent actor and writer of Comedy—Monvel ; 
she reached the age of 71 ; the waste of her fortune 
compelled her to return to the boards in relative 
decrepitude. It wasa pitiable failure. The elocu- 
tion or recitation of Talma surpassed that of any 
man I haveever heard declaim. He was a master 
of the English, and might have rivalled Garrick 
in Shakspeare’s heroes. His nature was liberal, 
kindly, easy ; he had sound sense and a good 
education ; his gains, like those of Mars, were 
devoured by his intimate admirers. 

In the 4th chapter, we reach the epoch of the 
Restoration. The doctor witnessed the entrance 
of the foreign conquerors into Paris, in 1814. 
He describes the convoys of dead and wounded 
that preceded them, in a way to produce salutary 
reflection. He experienced a strong emotion when 
he beheld the Imperial Russian Guard marching 
on the boulevards, and Cossacks in the Chaussée 
@’Antin holding the horses of Russian officers. 
The Parisians have never been thus visited by the 
Turks ; it is natural for them to side with the 
Ottoman Porte ; the more so, asa general war may 
bring their northern visitors a third time. The 
arrival of the Bourbons threw them, however, 
into ecstasies, and Alexander, the deliverer, was 
worshipped. Dr. Veron relates how Talleyrand had 
gained an ascendancy over the mind of the Czar, 
at Erfuth ; the latter lodged with his old friend, 
in Paris, and there yielded to his aims, in relation 
to a constitutional Bourbon monarchy. 

The famous Abbé de Pradt, who bestowed on 
Napoleon the title, Jupiter-Scapin, and thought 
that he had rendered more service to the cause 
by his pamphlets than the Duke of Wellington 
by the victory at Waterloo, got the high post of 
Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honor, always, 

, filled by some warrior of renown. When 
the abbé — Archbishop of Malines — took posses- 
sion of the Chancellerie or Palace of the Legion, 
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an old official usher, once of the Imperial Guard, 
opened all the doors for him, repeating, ‘‘ General, 
you have but to give your commands, here.’’ 
In the time of General Cass, as minister, we 
saw the veteran abbé, in the general’s saloon, 
admiring the beauty of the American ladies 
assembled fora ball. His vivacity, conceit, acute- 
ness and good-humor ended only with his long 
and busy life. Talma acted in Racine’s Britan- 
nicus at the first appearance of the reinstated 
Bourbons at the Theatre Francais. The king, after 
the piece, welcomed the tragedian, in the royal 
box,and said to him, ‘‘ Monsieur Talma, I have 
been extremely pleased with your performance, 
and my opinion is not to be disdained; I saw 
Lekain very often.” Lekain left a reputation, 
which he deserved, equal to that of his successor. 
Our doctor enters impartially into the political 
situation of the Bourbons, They secretly distrust- 
ed France, and France soon distrusted them. 
Their co-emigrants and their new votaries were 
insatiable of the spoils — office and emoluments ; 
their councils were distracted by the rivalry of 
absolutists, constitutionalists, and old revolution- 
ists — all professing devotion to the interest of 
the crown. Napoleon’s Saint Helena maxims are 
here quoted: —‘‘ Foreign support is always im- 
potent to save governments which a nation does 
not adopt. Take the lead of the ideas of your 
age, and they follow and sustain you ; take the 
rear and they drag you with them ; turn against 
them, they overturn you.’’ But it is not so easy 
to ascertain the ideas of the age ; under certain 
circumstances they seem to have a decided cast 
and one direction ; ere long they have another 
widely devious, if not opposite. In a particular 
country, however civilized, the foolish, the fanati- 
cal, the mere demagogues, impose their bustle and 
clamor on the community —their illusions or 
schemes—as spontaneous public opinion. Others 
yield, or chime, or equivocate, from fear of de- 
nunciation or of some personal disadvantage. 
Occasionally there is epidemic excitement, general 
hallucination. Independent judgment and mani- 
festation on most public topics are then little 
exercised. Does not this happen, now and then, 
in our republic, and in every State of the Union ? 
To return to the doctor. He consecrates his 
whole 5th chapter to M. Guizot, who was called, 
when Louis XVIII. formed his first ministry, to 
the important functions of Secretary General of 
the Department of the Interior. This chapter is 
one of the best of the book ; it is serious, candid, 
liberal — the most satisfactory biographical out- 
line of the statesman, down to the period in ques- 
tion, which has fallen intomy hands. M. Guizot 
was born in 1787, in the city of Nismes ; his father 
was an eminent lawyer and an able writer ; his 
mother had great personal attractions and a cul- 
tivated intelligence. Both parents were strict 
Protestants, of the school of Calvin ; the father, 
though a zealous advocate of the Revolution of 
1789, perished in 1794, by the guillotine. M. 
Guizot was their twenty-second child ; all the 
progeny died young, except him anda sister. I 
purpose to recur to this chapter, and to notice the 
remainder of the volume in my next communica- 
tion. Much more than is consistent with your 
disposable space deserves to be reported. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
A FEW JOTTINGS ABOUT MAPS. 


TuERE are many interesting features pre- 
sented by maps, and many various circum- 
stances attending their production. Of course, 
every one knows that as the earth is globular 
and a map flat, there must necessarily be 
some kind of distortion in spreading out the 
various districts and countries ; but so long as 
the portion of country represented on a map 
is small, or the scale large, the distortion is 
of no importance. When, however, a large 
portion of the earth’s surface is represented 
on one sheet, the mappist is puzzled to know 
how to render the distortion least incon- 
venient. He adupts different projections, as 
they are called, according to the purpose for 
which the map is intended ; as the musician 
adopts one among many systems of tuning or 
temperament, to lessen a musical difficulty 
which can never be wholly removed from 
keyed instruments. The globular, the ortho- 
graphic, the stereographic, the gnomonic, 
and Mercator projections, are so many ways 
of treating a Kificulty which cannot be got 
rid of. None but a student of geometry can 
rightly understand these terms; and no ordi- 
nary readers of ordinary maps need trouble 
themselves about them, for the maps of 
countries are generally so managed as to 
render the distortion as little as may be. 

Where a map is on a spherical 
surface to form a terrestrial globe, the distor- 
tion disappears altogether, for the mimic 
world is shaped nearly like the real one. 
But, then, it requires that the paper itself 
shall be peculiarly shaped; for if a large 
sheet of paper were pasted on a globe, it 
would wrinkle round the edges. It requires 
that the map should be in several pieces, 
shaped something like the profile of a double- 
convex lens; there are generally twelve of 
these, to embrace 30 degrees of longitude 
each; but the number is sometimes twenty- 
four, of 15 degrees. Or there may be two 
circular pieces, to comprise the regions 
within the two polar circles; and then the 
remaining pieces or gores would —to use a 
homely comparison — have somewhat the 
form of a rolling-pin. Fourteen such pieces, 
consisting of twelve gores and two circles, 
would exactly cover a globe without wrinkles, 
provided they have the due shape and size ; 
and it is the globe-maker’s business to see 
that this due adjustment is obtained. It 
matters not whether few or all of the pieces 
are engraved upon one plate, and printed 
upon one piece of paper; they must be cut 
out accurately at the outlines, in order that, 
by being placed edge to edge on the globe, 
they may completely cover it without lapping 
or wrinkling. ‘The superior value of a globe 
over a map depends in part on this exact 
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adaptation of the map surface to the globular 
surface, thereby obviating the distortion al- 
ready mentioned. ; 

An interesting inquiry arises, bearing rela- 
tion to world-maps. Ina correct map of the 
earth, as represented on a globe, what is the 
relation between the quantities of land and 
of water? [t is not at all generally known 
how curious are the methods by which this 
relation has been ascertained. In round num- 
bers, the ratio is known to be about three to 
one — that is, three times as much water as 
land on the earth’s surface. But scientific 
men are not satisfied with round numbers, if 
there is any chance of obtaining others more 
nearly exact ; and we need not feel surprised 
that the earth’s surface has been me the 
subject of careful inquiry, in respect to the 
quantities and ratio above adverted to. 

So far as we are aware, Dr. Halley was 
the first to experiment upon the paper of 
maps, a8 a means of bringing out results of 
an analogous character. He wished to find 
how much land was contained in each Eng- 
lish county relatively to the others. He had 
no Ordnance Maps to aid hin in those days; 
he took a six-sheet map, cut out the counties 
by scissors or penknife, and weighed the 
portions in a delicate balance. It is obvious 
that the correctness of such a method must 
depend conjointly on many circumstances — 
such as the accuracy of the map, the equable 
thickness of the paper, the correctness of the 
cutting, and the equity of the balance. Dr. 
Long, some years afterwards, extended the 
same method to an inquiry concerning the 
relative quantities of land and water all over 
the globe. He took the engraved pieces of 
paper, forming the gores or stripes of a six- 
teen-inch globe, and cut out the land portions 
from the water portions; he weighed them 
against each other, and found that he had 
124 grains of land to 349 grains of water. 
He thus felt emboldened to say, that the 
water on the earth’s surface is a little less 
than three times the area of the dry land. 

But it was left for Professor Rigaud, of 
Cambridge, to pursue this inquiry with all 
the nicety of modern science. He has de- 
scribed in full his mode of proceeding in the 
Cambridge Philosophical Transactions. He 
procured the engraved and printed sheets for 
one of Addison’s thirty-six-inch globes, on 
paper selected with especial reference to its 
equahility. The paper was divided into twen- 
ty-four gores, like those of a bullvon, each 
representing 180 degrees of latitude, and 15 
degrees of longitude. A little calculation 
shows that such a globe hus a surface of 
40714 square inches. Professor Rigaud was 
not satisfied with ascertaining the ratio be- 
tween the land and water in each gore, 
because future discoveries in geography 
might vitiate the correctness of the whole 
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gore; but if each gore were cut into several 
pieces, any one of these might be corrected 
at any future time without disturbing the 
rest. He, accordingly, cut each gore at the 
equator, at the two tropics, and at the two 
polar circles; and he thus obtained six por- 
tions or zones of each gore — namely, arctic, 
north temperate, north tropical, south tropi- 
cal, south temperate, and antarctic. The whole 
surface of the globe was thus cut up into 144 
pieces, all bounded by definite geometrical or 
geographical lines, susceptible of exuct de- 
scription. The professor then gave himself 
the labor of ascertaining the land and water 
ratio in each of these numerous pieces ; each 
piece was first weighed singly, then it was 
cut up into land and water, and each of these 
was weighed twice over in a very delicate 
balance. Not only were oceans and seas cut 
at their boundaries, but estuaries, bays, and 
indentations of coast. Weights were ascer- 
tained down to one-tenth of a grain. Another 
advantage accruing from the cutting of the 
map into so many pieces was this — that if 
any slight inequalities existed in the paper, 
they would probably compensate each other 
in different parts of the map. The printing- 
ink upon each piece of paper was obviously 
too smull in weight to affect the result, ‘The 
experiment was made with one of Cary’s 
twenty-one-inch globes, as well as Addison’s 
thirty-six-inch ; and each corroborated the 
result obtained from the other. 

‘The tabulation given by Professor Rigaud 
is very elaborate and remarkable. As he 
succeeded in obtaining 144 ratios between 
land and water, he could group these together 
in any way he pleased. fie might show the 
ratio fur the northern hemisphere as distin- 
guished from the southern, the ratio for the 
tropics as distinguished from the polar re- 
gions, the ratio for one gore of longitude as 
distinguished from another, the ratio for one 
zone of latitude as distinguished from an- 
other. As the number of grains would of 
course differ according to the size of the 
globe, he thought it best to reduce the whole 
surface into 1000 equal parts, and to express 
the various ratios in thousands. ‘The minut- 
est point of accuracy which he obtained was 
this : — Land, 265-9233 ; water, 734-0762: to- 
tal, 999 9995. We may, therefore, say, that 
the land to the water is in the ratio of about 
266 to 734. ‘This corresponds so very nearly 
with the ratio obtained by Dr. Long — 124 to 
349 — us to give us confidence in both results. 
In respect to the great continents and their 
adjacent islands, the dry land is in the ful- 
lowing relative quantities: — Europe, 164; 
Asia, 89; Africa, 594; North America, 504 ; 
South America, 35; and Australia, 154 — 
making up the total of 266. The northern 
hemisphere has 197 of land to 303 of water ; 
the southern has 69 of land to 431 of water. 
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This last result is a remarkable one, showing 
that in the southern half of the eurth there is 
more than six times as much water surface 
as land surface. In the south temperate 
zone, between the southern tropic and the 
antarctic circle, the water is more than ten 
times as much as the land; whereas in the 
north temperate zone the two are nearly 
equal. 

Another interesting matter, to which we 
wish to advert, is the formation of contour- 
lines on maps. This contouring isa remarka- 
ble process, both in its purpose and in its 
method. Its object is to exhibit the levels of 
a country ina manner intelligible to the eye 
showing heights, not merely on the tops of 
hills, but round the sides and through the 
valleys. In ordinary maps, this is done by a 
kind’ of shading, sufficient to show alterna- 
tions of level, Sat not the amount of such 
alternations. Some particular level, on the 
contouring system, is assumed as a datum — 
say the mean level of the sea ; and lines are 
engraved to mark all the successive heights 
of a country above this datum. Each line 
winds about the country, touching all the 

oints which agree in having one common 
Seal and the line thus necessarily assumes 
a very tortuous direction, especially in a hilly 
district. The steeper the natural slope of the 
ground, the closer together the contour-lines 
will be; whereas, when the ground slopes 
very gradually, the lines appear wider apart. 
Dr. Robinson once gave to the British Asso- 
ciation a happy illustration of a contour map 
by supposing a card-board model of a district 


to be built up. ‘* A square of card-paper is 
the sea-plane. Conceive now a section of the 
land, made by a horizontal plane, at the 


height of ten feet; it will interest all that 
rises above that in a variety of curves. Cut 
these out in the same card-paper, and place 
them in their proper places on the base-plane. 
Let another section-plane be taken at twenty 
feet, repeat the cutting-out and pasting, and 
soon. You will now build up in steps a 
model of the ground, every step giving you 
a levelling, in which the thickness of the 
paper is ten feet of height. If, now, looking 
down on such a model, you conceive the 
various edges of the papers let down to the 
base-plane, and marked there, you will have a 
contoured map.”’ 

Doctors differ on this as on other subjects. 
There has been much discussivn concernin 
the value of contouring in connection wit 
our Ordnance Maps. Ten years ago, Captain 
Larcom and Dr. Robinson strenuously advo- 
cated the contouring of the maps resulting 
from the Ordnance Survey of Ireland; the 
former stated that the additional expense 
would not exceed a farthing an acre beyond 
the eightpence an acre which the original 





surveying and engraving had cost. Its ad- 
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vantages were said to be as follow ; that it at 
once shows the civil engineer the natural 
levels of the ground on which he is about to 
work ; that it shows the agriculturist and 
botanist the different heights at which the 
same kinds of crops and plants grow in differ- 
ent districts ; that it points to the outfall of 
a district for arterial drainage ; that it enables 
the geologist to note the outcrop of different 
beds of coal, limestone, ironstone, and other 
minerals; that it defines the basins and water 
sheds by which the water-supply of towns is 
governed ; and that, from a contour map, ac- 
curate model or relief maps can be made at 
a very cheap rate. These advantages certain- 
ly appear to be very considerable ; but when 
@ committee of the Teens of Commons inves- 
tigated the — of the Scottish Ordnance 
Survey in 1851, Mr. Stephenson and Mr. 
Locke threw cold water on the value of the 
contouring system, so far as civil engineering 
is concerned ; and, whatever may be the case 
with respect to Ireland, the committee, after 
hearing several witnesses, recommended that 
contouring should not be adopted in the maps 
resulting from the Scottish survey now being 
carried out. 

There is a singular mode of representing 
elevation or relief by means of engraved lines, 
adapted rather for engravings of models than 
of maps. Mr. Bate’s machine effects this in 
a beautiful manner. If we look at an ordi- 
nary steel-plate engraving, we find that the 
lights and shadows depend upon the wideness 
and closeness of the inked lines; and Mr. 
Bate’s machine is so regulated, that the inter- 
vals between the engraved lines vary inversely 
to the boldness of the relief in a medallion or 
coin; they ure very close together, to repre- 
sent the ascending slope of a bold protuber- 
ance, while on moderately level portions they 
are wide apart. Specimens of this kind of 
engraving are to be met within the Art Jour- 
nal and other publications, so marvellous in 
effect as to render it difficult for the mind to 
receive them as plane flat engravings. 

To return, however, to the subject more 
immediately under notice. We have briefly 
mentioned relief-maps. Such maps 283 
this advantage ; that by exhibiting the alter- 
nations of hill and valley, the physical capabil- 
ities of a country are at once made manifest 
to the eye. Nearly all large cities and manu- 
facturing towns are built upon the banks of 
rivers ; these rivers flow through valleys, and 
these valleys are for the most part caused by 
the upheaval of neighboring mountains ; 80 
that, in fact, mountains are the prime movers 
of commercial activity, in so far as concerns 

hysical geography rather than geology. And, 
th from the proximity of busy towns, and the 
easier attainment of levels, engineers more fre- 
quently construct roads, canals, and railways 
along valleys than over hilly districts. It is for 
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these and similar reasons that a relief-map is 
fitted to convey a better notion of the surface 
of a country than flat engraved maps. 

There has long been a custom, on the part 
of — engineers, of constructing model- 
maps of fortresses, encampments, and other 
works pertaining to the military art. Such 
maps are frequently exhibited in public, at 
one or otherof our institutions, For instance, 
there is, or was a few years ago, in the United 
Service Museum, a model of part of the island 
of St. Vincent, with its fortifications ; and an- 
other, six or seven feet square, of the intrenched 
camp at Linz, in Upper Austria. In the 
Rotunda at Woolwich, there are model-ma 
or plans of the royal dockyards at Woolwich, 
Deptford, Chatham, Portsmouth, and Plym- 
outh, and also one of the Rock of Gibraltar. 
But these are on too bold a scale of relief to 
come properly under the designation of model- 
maps; they are models. ‘The model-maps, 
more properly so called, are such as the French 
relief-map of the district of Neufchatel, and the 
English relief-map of Edinburgh, in the United 
Service Museum. Perhaps the most wonder- 
ful production of this kind was Lieutenant 
Siborn’s relief-map of the field of Waterloo, 
exhibited in London a few years ago. It 
occupied a surface of no less than 420 square 
feet. It exhibited in faithful detail the fields 
of grass and stunding corn, the woods, the 
vineyards, the gardens, the hedges, the trees, 
the fallow lands, and all the undulations of 
surface on that celebrated field. So far as 
regards these undulations of surface, it was a 
relief-map ; but the 200,000 Liliputian men 
and horses spread over the field gave it the 
character of a model. 

Besides the advantage to the military 
engineer, and the instruction to pupils in 
general geography, relief-maps are valuable 
to the civil engineer in respect to drainage 
and irrigation. Bauerkeller’s relief-maps of 
towns and districts are becoming pretty well 
known in this country; and English firms 
have to some extent engaged in the same kind 
of enterprise. 

It is curious and instructive to observe the 
changes which have been made in the material 
employed for such maps. Improved manufac- 
turing processes have made themselves felt 
here as in other directions. Cork has been 
and still is a favorite substance for the larger 
models — such as that of Waterloo — on ac- 
count of its lightness, durability, and ease 
in cutting. Wood and pith are frequently 
employed. Sometimes a mould is made, and 
from this mould a cast is taken in. wax, clay, 
sulphur, or plaster. But there is one particu- 
lar circumstance which exerts much influence 
on the choice of material. If there be only 
one example or copy of the model — such as 
that of Waterloo—the artist may choose 
which among many kinds of material will 
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make the most durable and efficient model ; 
but if it is to be sold in dozens or hundreds of 
copies, like a book or an engraved print, then 
must he so arrange his plans that he can pro- 
duce them quickly as well as efficiently ; and 
this simple fact has stirred up the wits of the 
inventors. It is felt that, for such a purpose, 
after a correct model has been made, a mould 
must be produced from the model, and then 
casts obtained from the mould ; and a field is 
at once open for the exercise of skill and judg- 
ment, in determining whether plaster, sulphur, 
gutta-percha, vulcanized rubber, papier-ma- 
ché, carton pierre, orother material, shall be 
employed for the mould or the casts, or both. 
When the wonderful electro-deposit process 
became established, a wholly new power was 
laced at the disposal of the relief-map maker ; 
G then knew that he could form a metallic 
deposit on the surface of a model; and that 
this metallic vo ge if sufficiently thick and 
properly adjusted, might be used as a stamp 
for producing re in paper. The com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, which col- 
lected evidence respecting the Scottish Ord- 
nance Survey in 1851, while speaking of the 
alleged advantages of contour-maps, say: ‘‘ It 
is likewise said that from the reduced contours, 
accurate model-maps, or maps in relief, can 
be made at an inconsiderable cost ; a map of 
this description having been made of the 
county of Kilkenny on the scale of half an 
inch to the mile, at a costof £7; of which 
map, impressions can be sold to the public at 
the rate of 5s.’ ‘These impressions are, we 
believe, produced in the way just described 
—namely, by stamping on paper with an 
tlectro-deposited reverse from a model. 

These several jottings are given under the 
supposition that the reader is sufficiently 
familiar with ordinary maps to need no de- 
scription of their usual construction or pur- 
pose, 





From Household Words. 
COLOR-BLINDNESS. 


Every one is able to detect in himself or in 
others a bad ear for music ; that is, an ear in- 
capable of distinguishing one melody from 
another, or unable to note errors in the per- 
formance of a familiar tune. Few, however, 
are so cognizant of visual defects. A dog 
leading a beggar ; a pair of green or purple 
spectacles on the nose of a nger in tho 
street ; an eye-glass dangling from the neck 
of a fine gentleman — are known as signs of 
some optical infirmity. Butitis possible that 

nearest friend may never yet have known 
the true color of a rose, a geranium, or of a 
railway danger-lamp; and that his deficiency 
of eye-sight be unknown even to himself. 

Color-blindness has been a subject of investi- 
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although it did not at that time excite much 
attention. More than a century afterwards 
Dalton discovered his incapacity to distin- 
guish colors; and then, from the considera- 
tion which it received at his hands, the mat- 
ter was noised abroad. The Academy of 
Geneva attached most incorrectly the term 
Daltonian to all who labored under a similar 
defect. It would have been equally rational 
to have called every one after Cromwell who 
rejoiced in scars, or to have made Whitefield a 
synonyme for a. Contemporary with 
alton, Dugald Stewart and Sismondi were 
both subject to this peculiarity of vision. The 
topic was lost sight of, however, by the scien- 
tific world until eighteen hundred and twenty- 
six, when an elaborate paper appeared by 
Professor Wartmann of Lausanne, which was 
translated and published in Taylor’s Scientific 
Memoirs. Dr. George Wilson, of Edinburgh, 
the biographer of Cavendish, himself a chem- 
ist, has recently revived the discussion. He 
had his attention first directed to it by the 
blunders made by some of his chemical pupils 
in reference to the colors of compounds, Al- 
though to a normal eye very marked changes 
were seen to occur when acids or alkalis acted 
upon vegetable coloring matter, yet to some stu- 
dents no difference was perceptible. One intelli- 
gent pupil constantly erred in deciding on the 
colors of precipitates; and Dr. Wilson was 
led to investigate his case, which soon proved 
to be one of color-blindness. Further researches 
were made, and the disease was found to show 
itself in three ways. 
1. Inability to discern any color, so that 
black and white or light and shade are the 
only variations of tint perceived. 

3 Inability to discriminate between the 

nicer shades of composite colors; such as 
browns, grays, and neutral tints. 
3. Inability to distinguish between the 
primary colors, red, blue and yellow, or be- 
tween these and the secondary and the tertia- 
ry colors, such as green, purple, orange and 
rown. 

Total color-blindness is very rare ; but sev- 
eral well-marked instances were discovered. 
One was that of a house-painter now in 
Australia. He could not distinguish any 
colors but black and white. ‘The explanation 
of his prosecuting a calling for which he was 
so unfitted is, he was an excellent draughts- 
man, with a good eye for form and great skill 
in designing. He trusted to his wife to keep 
him right in selecting and mixing colors ; but, 
on one occasion, when she was out of the way 
and workmen were scarce, he helped to paint a 
public building. He mixed the colors himself, 
and believed that he had produced a stone- 
tint, with which he proceeded to cover the 
walls; but, after he had gone over some 
square yards, he was informed that he was 





gation since sixteen hundred and eighty-four , 


painting the building a conspicuous blue. 
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Dr. Wilson goes so far as to assert his 
belief that the second kind of color-blindness 
is apparently the rule, not the exception, 
amongst male persons in this country. This, 
he says, arises from the sense of color being 
too little cultivated. Many men hesitate to 
pronounce between scarlet and crimson, and 
often declare all their shades to be red. If 
difficulty in naming be accepted us implying 
difficulty in distinguishing colors, it is in- 
ferred that the true perception of them is a 
rare gift. The examiner of the chemical class 
of the Edinburgh Veterinary College, number- 
ing about sixt rsons, observed that the 
great majority declined to give names to any 
colors except red, blue, yellow, green and 
brown. Purple and orange they would not 
name, although they described the relation of 
these to red, blue and yellow with accuracy, 
The difference between pink and pale blue is a 
puzzle even to persons who do not otherwise 
confound colors, Thus instances are adduced 
of three dyers who constantly commit mis- 
takes with these tints; of a draper who can 
match all colors except drabs ; of a professor 
of chemistry, who is never sure of the differ- 
ence between blue and green ; and of others 
who are equally at a loss to distinguish pink 
from pale yellow. These, however, are all 
differences of degree. 

. The most important variety of the affection 
belongs to the third class. It comprehends 
those who mistake red, blue, yellow, purple, 
orange, green and brown for other colors, or 
who confound all these colors together. In 
extreme cases, although some colors are at 
times correctly named, there is no certainty 
as to any one of them—#in milder instances 
the majority of these colors are seen ; but two 
‘(red and green) and frequently four (the two 


last and olive and brown) are not often dis-| had 


tinguished from each other. It is singular 
that yellow, which is thought to be one of the 
most critical of the primary colors, is, in re- 
ality, that with which the color-blind have 
least difficulty. Blue is also well seen, but the 
combination of blue and yellow — green — is 
one of the most perplexing in the whole 
prism ; being often mistaken for blue, yellow, 
oreven red. Red is still more distracting ; 
some do not see it at all, others mistake it 
for green ; and in one case it was confounded 
with black. Sufferers under this third class 
of visual deficiency are extremely numerous, 
Thus, a soldier may have risen through many 
grades of the service without ever knowing 
under what colors he fought; and a sailor 
may have obeyed signals which his better- 
sighted messmate read off like print, without 
being able to distinguish one flag from an- 
other. The defect is thought to exist amongst 
dyers, painters, weavers, clothiers, and others, 
whose calling involves. familiarity with color. 
It was at one time an object of curivsity to 
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discover the fate of diseased 


iants, and a 
similar interest may be excited fur the destiny 
of color-blind haberdashers and silk-mercers, 
‘They end,” said one of the fraternity, who 
had an excellent eye for color, ‘* as mourning 


warehousemen.”’ There are certain professions 
and trades, therefore, on which no youth 
should enter until he satisfies himself that 
his vision as to color is faultless ; for it is 
evident that if he is deficient in this respect 
the circumstance will be a never-ending source 
of annoyance to himself, as well as to all who 
have professional dealings with him. It is 
thought that color-blindness exists more fre- 
quently among women than among men. Most 
men set little value on a nice sense of color; 
but women highly value it, and are not ready 
to confess to a want of it. 

Several instances of color-blindness have 
come to our knowledge. One gentleman owns 
that he cannot distinguish at any distance 
ripe cherries on a tree, or strawberries from 
their leaves. ‘* The flowers of a scarlet gera- 
nium I cannot see distinctly at a distance by 
daylight; but by candle-light there is a 
marked contrast between them and the 
leaves. I have no conception of what is meant 
by complimentary colors, or of the agreement 
of different colors when blended together ; as, 
for instance, what kind of a carpet accords 
with red curtains ina room. The dry dirt of 
the street I could equally suppose to be green.” 
This gentleman’s eyes are quite normal and 
healthy in their eee. Several of his 
relations have exhibited similar defects of per- 
ception ; but they do not appear in his chil- 

en. 


Another gentleman unexpectedly discovered 
his defect in the discernment of colors, in 
consequence of a piece of enamel, which he 
prepared and believed to be pearl- 
white, being. pronounced by others to be 
a bright green. He was with difficulty con- 
vinced of the truth; but he adually became 
satisfied of his peculiarity adden in conse- 
quence of several inconvenient mistakes into 
which it led him. 

A third case illustrates a point of great 
‘asm importance. A medical student, who 

gan life as a civil engineer, when engaged 
as such on a railway, frequently rode on one 
of the engines without, however, taking any 
part in managing it. On these oceasiuns he ob- 
served, that although his undivided attention 
was directed to the signal lamps, the light of 
which was visible to him a long way off, he 
could not, until he was close to them, distin- 
guish whether they were red or green ; yet he 
could tell a blue from a red light at any prac- 
ticable distance. Distance therefore is an 
element of deception. It has indeed been 
proved that the majority of color-blind persons 
are able to distinguish red from bright green 
when these are bright, near the eye. and well 
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illuminated : but the power of distinguishing 
diminishes with great rapidity in proportion 
to the distance they are removed from the 
eye. Cvlor-blindness, in those who are thus 
quickly deceived by distance in reference to 
red and bright green, may be detected b 
their inability to distinguish, close at hand, 
russet and ruddy browns from olives and dark 
greens. ‘This is well worthy of serious atten- 
tion. The colored day-signals on railways — 
especially the flags, which alone are available 
in some of the most pressing emergencies — 
soon tarnish and darken, and consequently 
diminish the distances at which the two 
danger-signals can be distinguished. Railway 
directors have, therefore, an emphatic interest 
in this subject. ‘They should invariably ascer- 
tain that the men in their employment really 
and truly know one danger-signal from 
another, or danger-signals frum ordinary 
signals. But, in truth, railway signalling 
should be reformed altogether ; fur what can 
be more preposterous than to expect an engi- 
neer, after looking into his red, blazing fur- 
nace until his eyesight is almost obliterated, 
to be able at the next moment, and when 
travelling at a speed of fifty miles an hour, to 
see a Liliputian red light, or a dim and dirty 
brick-culored flag ; or, seeing it, that he should 
lose the impression of the fire-color on his 
retina time enough to distinguish the color of 
a lamp-signal ? 





From the Examiner. 
DEATH OF PRINCESS LAMBALLE. 


Louis XVII. His Life, his Suffering, his 
Death. The Captivity of the Royal Family 
in the Temple. By A. vE BeraucueEsne. 
Translated and Edited by W. Hazurr, 
Esq. Two vols. Vizetelly and Co. ([Re- 
printed by Harper & Brothers.] 


We redpen this book for a quotation which 
We promised in our review of it some weeks 
a6 and which its length has till now ex- 
cluded. It is a special illustration of the 
horrors in which M. de Beauchesne is so 
great a master —containing his account of 
what followed the murder of the Princess de 
lamballe. Often as it has been described, 
its hideous details were never so fully given 
—though on what authority they rest, be- 
yond that of M. de Beauchesne himself, by 
no means satisfactorily appears. But this 
throughout is the defect of his book. 


After having killed this friend of the queen 
with pikes and sabre thrusts, they exposed her 
fair body for hours to the lascivious gaze of the 
Spectators, and exposed it to brutalities at which 
cannibals would have blushed. Death itself be- 
came an insufficient guardian of modesty. Then, 
cutting off her breasts, her head, and other parts 
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placed on a pike. Her left side was opened; a 
man plunged his hand in, and drew forth the 
bleeding heart, which was also stuck on a pike, 
to be, in like manner with the rest, paraded 
through the streets. Civilization, which sepa- 
rated itself from God, thus surpassed, at one 
bound, the fury of savages ; and the eighteenth 
century, so proud of its intelligence and human- 
ity, finished by cannibalism. 

The approaches to La Force, as well as those to 
all the prisons on that day, were crowded by a 
populace, composed in a great measure of women 
and children in rags. The spectacle that was to 
be presented wanted not its spectators. It was 
noon when the pikes were raised in the air ; cries 
and shouting saluted the bleeding trophies, and 
the hideous procession set forward. A woman 
who had experienced the gentle nature of Mad- 
ame de Lambaile, and felt a grateful affection 
for her — Madame Lebel, the wife of a celebrated 
painter — was trying, at this moment, to ap- 
proach her prison, in the hope of obtaining some 
news of her. Observing the great commotion 
in the crowd, she asked what was passing. The 
reply was : ‘* The head of La Lambualle, that they 
are parading through Paris.’’ Seized with grief 
and fright, Madame Lebel hastily retraced her 
steps and took refuge in the Place de la Bas- 
tille, at the house of a hair-dresser, whom she 
had known as valet-de-chambre in 9 great fam- 
ily, and of whose loyalty she was sure. She had 
not time to rest herself before the multitude 
arrived at the same place; they stopped, and 
the principal actors in the drama ordered the 
hair-dresser to arrange the head of Madame de 
Lamballe. At this sight, Madame Lebel fainted ; 
having fallen between the shop and the partition 
behind she escaped observation, thanks to the 
coolness of the hair-dresser, who, placing him- 
self before her, pushed her into the room, while 
he, talking with his horrible customers, washed, 
combed, and powdered the fair hair covered with 
blood. ‘* At all events, now, Antoinette will 
recognize it,’’ said the bearer, raising the pike, 
at the end of which he had replaced the head of 
his victim, and the procession again proceeded on. 

We have said that Manuel had left the ''emple. 
His visit and certain rumors had caused uneasi- 
ness there. 

At one o’clock the family did not as usual 
walk in the garden. The municipals would not 
allow it. During dinner, the beating of drums 
was heard, and a rumbling noise in the distance. 
That sound drew nearer, and soon an immense 
crowd came within sight of the Temple, covered 
with dust, their clothes torn, their hair disordered, 
and their hands stained with blood. This refuse 
of humanity, having at their head an old man 
and a child, whose violent antics made them 
appear more like furies, formed a horrible army, 
which approached roaring like wild beasts. 
Some of their leaders brandished hatchets, some 
swords, others clubs and pikes. It was a demo- 
niacal picture, requiring for its painter, Milton 
— that painter of the abyss. 

Dispersed groups assembled from all parts, 
and formed a compact mass of many elements. 
Drunken women sung, children in rags danced, 





of her body, each of these bleeding remains was 


ragged men shouted forth a thousand clamors, 
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And amongst all these confused cries, one name 
was heard above the rest, pronounced by women, 
children, and men: ** La Lamballe! La Lam- 
balle !”’ 

Increasing as it went, dragging with it all it 
met on its passage, that avalanche stopped from 
time to time before the public houses, and with 
thundering voices demanded drink ; then they 
again set forward, with such ardor that those 
who were at the head of the procession, impelled 
by the ranks behind, felt as though they were 
borne onward by mighty waves. 

The noise and tumult increased ; the air re- 
sounded with clamors, shoutings, blasphemies, 
and ravings of triumph. 

Arrived before the Temple, at the order to 
halt, the mass stopped ; the chiefs of the rioters 
took up their position before the gates ; and, 
still more noisy in their halt than in their 
march, the hideous battalions saluted the som- 
bre edifice with a deafening clamor that acted 
as @ summons to all the furies of the district. 

Their ranks then opened, and a body, without 
a head, and mutilated, was seen, men and chil- 
dren disputing among themselves for the horrible 
honor of dragging it by a rope in the gutter. 

The municipals on duty had sent in great 
haste to the Rue Phélippeaux for tri-colored 
ribands, to make a barrier at the gate of the 
palace, in order to impose respect on this multi- 
tude and stay its progress. To these ribands 
was fastened this inscription: ‘‘ Citizens, you 
who know how to unite with a just vengeance the 
love of order, respect this barrier, necessary for 
our guard and responsibility.’’ 

The populace, meanwhile, with roarings simi- 
lar to those of wild beasts, had taken the dis- 
figured body of the princess, now covered only 
with a chemise, like itself stained with blood and 
dirt, and bathed it in a fountain of the Temple, 
on the left of the great door. 

Before the threshold of this door were on 
guard, throughout the day, two men, taken from 
the dregs of the populace, a sort of watchmen, 
whose occupation was indicated by the name 
given them at the Temple — the searchers. One 
of these wore a large sabre in a tri-colored belt ; 
he was a robust man, in the prime of life, with a 
vulgar expression of countenance, long red 
moustaches, a brown great coat, and a scarlet 
cap. This man hesitated for a while between his 
orders and his feelings ; but the latter prevailed, 
and he was about to admit the populace that they 
might present the horrible spectacle to the royal 
family. Happily, the municipal officers inter- 
fered, and kept back the crowd. Three men, 
however, advanced from the mob to the door ; 
one of them held in his hand the heart of the 
princess ; he begged, with this bleeding pass- 
port, entrance into the first court. ‘* Pass 
alone,’’ said the searcher. On entering, he saw 
Meunier, whom the man with the shoulder-belt 
designated as the cook. He cried out, extending 
his ensanguined hand: ‘* Here, take and cook 
this, that [ may eat it.’’ 

Meunier, who, during the tumult outside, had 
changed his official dress, fearing, doubtless, 
that the victorious mob, entering by force into the 
Temple, would treat him as one of the king’s 
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servants, replied, ‘* The fires are out ; what you 
ask is impossible.’? ‘* Re-light them, I am hun- 
gry ;’’ said the cannibal. Bat, being ejected by 
the municipals, he mixed with the ever-yelling 
crowd, whose increasing waves the tri-colored 
ribands could no longer check. At their head 
were twenty patriots, who declaimed: incessantly 
against Marie Antoinette, asserting that there 
would be no safety for France till the last roy- 
alist was guillotined ; and waving in the air the 
head of the princess, ‘‘ We want,’’ said they, 
‘**a, pendant for La Lamballe ; give us the Aus- 
trian ;’? and the filthy herd repeated, ‘* The 
Austrian! the Austrian!’ The soldiers had 
taken up arms, but the requisite reinforcements 
did not arrive. The rioters opposed a violent 
resistance, insisting upon carrying into the tower 
the naked corpse of Madame de Lamballe, and 
on returning with that of Marie Antoinette in 
addition. The municipals tried to calm them ; 
one of ‘them, named Daujon, got on a chair, the 
seat of one of the searchers, and harangued them 
in these terms: ‘‘ The head of Antoinette does 
not belong to you alone ; the departments have 
also their right to it. The head of the king will 
answer for the dangers or the reverses of the 
nation. France has confided the guardianship 
of these great criminals to the city of Paris. It 
is to you we must look to aid us in keeping them, 
until national justice shall avenge the people.”’ 

Refused admittance at the gate of the palace, 
but still raging and roaring, the populace 
marched round the tower to the rotunda. The 
man that carried the head of the princess 
mounted on the ruins of the houses pulled down 
to isolate the tower; others followed him with 
vociferations, and, amongst them, the horrible 
possessor of the heart of the victim, which he 
elevated in the air on the point of his sword, 
jealous of the other trophy, which he could not 
reach. 

Meanwhile the royal family had risen from 
table, and were assembled in the queen’s room. 
Cléry had gone down to dine with ‘lison and his 
wife ; suddenly the latter uttered a scream ; she 
had just seen at the window the head of Madame 
de Lamballe. The assassins outside thought 
they recognized the voice of the queen, and they 
welcomed with hideous laughter the cry of fear 
that issued from the tower. Imagining that the 
queen was still at dinner, they had, from the top 
of the rubbish, put forward the head of their 
victim in such a manner that she could not avoid 
seeing it. Though blood-stained and pallid, the 
face was not disfigured ; the fair hair, which had 
lately been dressed in horrible mockery, floated 
round the pike. . . Meantime the cries 
outside increased ; insults addressed to the queen 
were distinctly heard. Another municipal en- 
tered, followed by four men, deputed by the 
populace to ascertain whether the Capet family 
was in the tower ; one of them, in the uniform 
of the National Guard, wearing two epaulettes, 
and trailing a great sabre, insisted upon the 
prisoners showing themselves at the window. 
The municipals objected. One of them, named 
Mennessier, said ; ‘0, no ! for pity’s sake, no !’’ 
opposing the king’s progress ; %~ r* - 
a n o0- 


proach, do not look — how horrible ! 
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serving the charitable resistance of the commis- 
saries, the National Guard at the head of the 
deputation said, with a satanic voice: ‘* They 
want to hide from you the head of La Lamballe, 
which we were bringing, to show you how the 
people revenge themselves on their tyrants. I 
advise you to appear, if you would not have the 
people come up.”’ 

The queen fell, fainting ; Cléry flew to her 
assistance. Madame Elizabeth assisted to place 
her in an arm-chair ; her children melted into 
tears, and essayed to restore her by their ca- 
resses. The man did not retire; the king said 
to him, with energy: ‘‘We are prepared for 
everything, sir ; but you might have spared the 
queen the knowledge of this calamity.” .*. . 
Ere they were recovered by the pious care of the 
Duke de Penthiévre, the body and head of ‘the 
Princess de Lamballe had yet to divert the filthy 
populace ; as to her heart, the horrible cannibal 
who possessed it went, about three o’clock, to the 
wine-shop opposite the gate of the Temple, where, 
finding a cook less scrupulous than Meunier, he 
had it cooked, and, with a companion whom he 
had invited to the festival, devoured it with 
avidity. The names of these two men have es- 
caped the execration of the world. What mat- 
ters it? They themselves will not have escaped 
the justice of God. 





From the Examiner. 

The Correspondence of Thomas Gray and 
William Mason, to which are added some 
Letters addressed by Gray to the Rev. James 
Brown, D. D., Master of. Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. With Notes and Illustrations 
by the Rev. Joun Mirrorp, Vicar of Ben- 
hall, Bentley. 


Tuere is a singular charm in the letters of 
Gray. He may be called perhaps, on the 
whole, the best of the English letter-writers. 
Of course he has not more wit or sense, or 
animal spirits than Horace Walpole, or Lady 
Mary Montagu ; but, with no lack of those 
qualities, he is a more sincere and reliable 
correspondent. His heart is in his letters 
which we cannot always say of the pair that 
we have named, eny more than of Chesterfield, 
or Pope, or Bolingbroke, or any other of the 
famous epistolary men. Swift is probably as 

nuine, Cowper certainly so; but the one 
tad not his good-nature, nor the other his 
strength or wit. ‘I once thought Swift's let- 
ters,’’ says Cowper himself, ‘* the best that 
could be written ; but I like Gray's better. His 
humor, or his wit, or whatever it is to be 
called, is never ill-natured or offensive, and yet 
I think it equally poignant with the Dean’s.”’ 

This latter quality in Gray was a special 
bond of liking between him and Mason, who 
was himself a man of genuine wit, and on 
the whole a better poet than he generally ob- 
tains credit for, either from the critics of our 
day or his own. The volume now published 
y us a nearer insight into their relations 

th personal and poetical than is derivable 
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even from Mason’s life of his friend. It con- 
sists of the letters from which Mason only 
very partially quoted, or selected, in prepar- 
ing the memoir and arranging the correspond- 
ence of Gray; unusual delicacy being ne- 
cessarily imposed upon him by the fact that 
almost every person alluded to in them, not 
a few the reverse of complimentarily, at that 
time still survived. It reveals also more than 
Mason himself would at any time have cared 
to make public, of the assistance he solicited 
and obtained from Gray in the composition 
and correction of his own serious verses. In 
this latter respect the volume is highly valu- 
able as well as interesting. Young pvetical 
writers may study it with very great advan- 
tage to themselves, and much encouragement 
toxheir modesties ; nor will any one to whom 
our literary history possesses the least attrac- 
tion, regard these particular portions of its 
— without an agreeable and grateful 
eeling. 

- To this the editor of the volume contributes 
not a little. Though not always correctly 
printed, the book is throughout admirably 
edited. Mr. Mitford, with the tastes of a 
poet, has the learning and ready information 
of an approved scholar. He is familiar with 
the scene in which Gray’s life was passed, 
has possessed himself of such traditions aa 
are still preserved of him there, is able to 
reanimate for us not a few of the quaint allu- 
sions of his letters which must have perished 
but for such care, and on the whole exhibits 
him in a truer light to us than we are dis- 
posed to think that he appeared in, generally, 
to his contemporaries. The ‘‘ melancholy 
Gray”’ is less melancholy than people thought 
him, his life less absolutely sequestered, his 
enjoyments more numerous and more freely 
indulged. 

But let us give one or two extracts from 
the letters hitherto unpublished. Here is 
one to Mason, which is characteristic of his 
habit of nicknaming all his friends, of his 
careless mixture of learning and humor in all 
he writes, of his kind heart and whimsical 
expression. ‘‘Odikle’’ is his Bard, which 
was then in progress. 


Dec. 19, 1756. 


Dear Skroppies. —. .. . The man’s name 
is Joannes Georgius Frickius, Commentatio de 
Druidis ; accedunt Opuscula queedam rariora, 
historiam et antiquitates Druidarum illustrantia 
itemque Scriptorum de iisdem Catalogus. It was 
published at Ulm, 1744, 4to, and.in the Nova 
Acta Eruditorum (printed at Leipsic for 1745), 
there is some account of it. The rare little 
works which make the second part of it, are, 
Peter L’Escalopier’s Theologia Vett™. Gallorum ; 
Cesar. Bulacus, in Historia Vett. Academiarumy 
Gallize Druidicarum ; and two or three more old 
flams. I do not know what satisfaction you 
will find in ail this, having never seen the book 
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itself. I find a French book commended and 
cited by Jaques Martin upon the Religion of the 
Ancient Gauls. 

Over leaf you will find a specimen of my Lord 
Duke of Norfolk’s housekeeping. I desire you 
would inquire of Mr. Noble, or somebody, what 
the same provisions would cost now-a-days. 

I send you a modern curiosity inclosed, a 
specimen of sturdy begging, which cost me half- 
a-guinea ; if he writes so to strangers, what 
must he do to particular friends like you. Pray 
learn a style and manner against you publish 
your Proposals. 

Odikle is not a bit grown, though it is fine, 
mild, open weather. Bel Selby has dreamed that 
you were a Dean or Prebendary ; I write you 
word of it, because they say a w——’s dreams 
are lucky, especially with regard to church pre- 
ferment. 

You forget Mr. Senhouse’s acoustic warm- 
ing-pan ; we are in a hurry, for I cannot 
speak to him till it comes. God’bless you, come 
and bring it with you, for we are as merry as the 
day is short. The squire is gone ; he gave us a 
goose and a turkey, and two puddings of a 
moderate size. Adieu, dove, lam ever yours. 

Gaskyn, and the Viper, &c., desire their civil- 
ities. 


Here is another, written after Mason re- 
ceived his appointment in ordinary (in 1757) 
as Chaplain to George the Second. The rest 
of the letter pleasantly refers to the cool 
reception just given to his Odes. 


Dear Mason, — You are welcome to the land 
of the living, to the sunshine of a court, to the 
dirt of a chaplain’s table, to the society of Dr. 
Squire and Dr. Chapman. Have you set out, 
as Dr. Cobden ended, with a sermon against 
adultery ? or do you, with deep mortification and 
a Christian sense of your own nothingness, read 

rayers to Princess Emily while she is putting on 

er dress? Pray acquaint me with the whole 
ceremonial, and how your first preachment suc- 
ceeded ; whether you have heard of anybody 
that renounced their election, or made restitu- 
tion to the exchequer ; whether you saw any 
woman trample her pompons under foot, or 
spit upon her handkerchief to wipe off the 
rouge. 

I would not have put another note to save the 
souls of all the owls in London. It is extremely 
well as it is—nobody understands me, and I 
am perfectly satisfied. Even the Critical Review 
(Mr. Franklin I am told), that is rapt and sur- 
prised and shudders at me, yet mistakes the 
AXolian lyre for the harp of olus, which, indeed, 
as he observes, is a very bad instrument to 
dance to. If you hear anything (though it is 
not very likely, for I know my day is over), you 
will tell me. Lord Lyttelton and Mr. Shenstone 
admire me, but wish I had been a little clearer. 
Mr. (Palmyra) Wood owns himself disappointed 
in his expectations. Your enemy, Dr. Brown, 
says I am the best thing in the language. . Mr. 
Fox, supposing the bard sung his song but once 
over, does not wonder if Edward the First did 
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rather unhappy, for though it had been sung a 
hundred times under his window, it was abso- 
lutely impossible King Edward should under- 
stand him ; but that is no reason for Mr. Fox, 
who lives almost 500 years after him. It is 
very well ; the next thing I print shall be in 
Welch — that’s all. 

I delight in your Epigram, but dare not show 
it anybody, for your sake ; but I more delight to 
hear from Mr. Hurd that Caractacus advances. 
Am I not to see Mador’s song? Could not we 
meet some day —at Hounslow, for example, 
after your waiting isover? Do tell me time and 
place. Iam most truly yours, 

T. 


If you write to Lord Jersey, commend me to 
him. I was so civil to send a book to Lord 
Nuneham, but hear nothing of him. Where is 
Stonhewer? Iam grown a stranger to him. 
You will oblige me by sending to Dodsley’s, to say 
I wonder the third and fourth volumes of the 
Encyclopeedie are not come. If you chance to 
call yourself, you might inquire if many of my 
2000 remain upon his hands, He told me a 
fortnight ago about 12 or 1300 were gone. 

You talk of writing a comment. I do not de- 
sire you should be employed in any such office ; 
but what if Delap (inspired by a little of your in- 
telligence) should do such a matter? It will get 
him a shilling ; but it must bear no name, nor 
must he know I mentioned it. 


And now let us show him in London in 

1759— the year after the British Museum 
library was first thrown open to the public. 
Here is a picture of the reading-room as it 
then was! 
I am just settled in my new habitation in South- 
ampton Row ; and, though a solitary and dispir- 
ited creature, not unquiet, nor wholly unpleasant 
to myself. The Museum will be my chief amuse- 
ment. I this day passed through the jaws of a 
great leviathan, that lay in my way, into the 
belly of Dr. Templeman, superintendent of the 
reading-room, who congratulated himself on the 
sight of so much good company. We were, —a 
man that writes for Lord Royston ; a man that 
writes for Dr. Burton, of York; a third that 
writes for the Emperor of Germany, or Dr. Pocock, 
for he speaks the worst English I ever heard ; 
Dr. Stukeley, who writes for himself, the very 
worst person he could write for’; and I, who only 
read to know if there were anything worth writ- 
ing, and that not without some difficulty. I find 
that they printed one thousand copies of the Har- 
leian Catalogue, and have sold four score ; that 
they have 900/. a-year income, and spend 1,300/., 
and that they are building apartments for the 
underkeepers ; soI expect in winter to see the col- 
lection advertised, and set to auction. 


But some touches follow in a cen 
letter that exhibit as curious a resemblance 
to modern days, as anything in the way of 
non-resemblance in the letter just quoted. 
We are much afraid that the ‘ keepers” of 
Gray’s time too faithfully handed down their 





not understand him. This last criticism is 


differences to ours. 
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So much for war ; and now come and see me 
in my peaceful new settlement, from whence I 
have the command of Highgate, Hampstead, Bed- 
ford Gardens, and the Museum ; this last (as 
you will imagine) is my favorite domain, where 
I often pass four hours in the day in the stillness 
and solitude of the reading-room, which is unin- 
terrupted by anything but Dr. Stukeley the anti- 
quary, who comes there to talk nonsense and 
coffee-house news ; the rest of the learned are (I 
suppose) in the country, at least none of them 
come there except two Prussians, anda man who 
writes for Lord Royston. When [ call it peaceful, 
you are to understand it only of us visitors, for 
the society itself, trustees and all, are up in arms, 
like the fellows of a college. The keepers have 
broke off all intercourse with one another, and 
only lower a silent defiance as they pass by. Dr. 
Knight has walled up the passage to the little 
house, because some of the rest were obliged to 
= by one of his windows in the way to it. 

oreover the trustees lay out 500]. a-year more 
than their income: so you may expect all the 
books and the crocodiles will soon be put up to 
auction ; the University (we hope) will buy. 


And now for two letters in Gray’s more 
serious vein, with which we must reluctantly 
close our extracts. The first has been pub- 
lished before. 1t is to Mason on the near 
approach of ‘his wife’s death. 


March 28, 1767. 

My pear Mason, —I break in upon you at a 
moment when we least of all are permitted to 
disturb our friends, only to say that you are daily 
and hourly present to my thoughts. If the worst 
be not yet passed, you will neglect and pardon me ; 
but if the last struggle be over, if the poor object 
of your long anxieties be no longer sensible to 
your kindness, or to her own sufferings, allow me 
(at least in idea, for what could I do were I pres- 
ent more than this ?) to sit by you in silence, and 
pity, from my heart, not her who is at rest, but 
you who lose her. May He who made us, the 
Master of our pleasures and of our pains, preserve 
and support you. Adieu! 

‘ I have long understood how little you had to 
ope. 

Nort. — As this little billet, which I received 
at the Hot Wells almost the precise moment when 
it would be most affecting, then breathed and 
still seems to breathe the voice of friendship in its 
tenderest and most pathetic note, I cannot refrain 
from publishing it in this place. (Mason.) 

Not less beautiful is one to Richard Ston- 
hewer (now first published) on his father's 
death. 

Cambridge, November 2, 1769. 

My pear Srr,—TI am sincerely pleased with 
every mark of your kindness, and as such I look 
upon your last letter in particular. I feel for the 
sorrow you have felt, and yet I cannot wish to 
lessen it ; that would be to rob you of the best 
part of your nature, to efface from your mind the 
tender memory of a father’s love, and deprive the 
dead of that just and grateful tribute which his 
goodness demanded from you. 

I must, however, remind you how happy it was 





for him that you were with him to the last ; that 
he was sensible, perhaps, of your care, when 
every other sense was vanishing. He might have 
lost you the last year, might have seen you go 
before him, at a time when all the ills of helplesa 
old age were coming upon him, and, though not 
destitute of the attention and tenderness of others, 
yet destitute of your attention and your tender- 
ness. May God preserve you, my best friend, 
and, long after my eyes are closed, give you that 
last satisfaction in the gratitude and affection of 
a son, Which you have given your father. 
I am ever most truly and entirely ea 


These are indeed admirable examples of 
that sincerity, manliness, kindness, and un- 
affected feeling, which give suvh a charm to 
the pensive moods of Gray, and which are 
also geo the secret why we enjoy his wit, 
mirth, playfulness, and satire, more than 
those of any other letter writer —if we 
except Madame d’Sévigné. 
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Lire has its moments 
Of beauty and bloom ; 
But they hang like sweet roses 
On the edge of the tomb. 
Blessings they bring us, 
As lovely as brief ; 
They meet us when happy, 
And leave us in grief. 


Hues of the morning, 
Tinging the sky, 

Come on the sunbeams, 
And off with them fly. 

Shadows of evening 
Hang soft on the shore, 

Darkness enraps them, 
We see them no more. 


So life’s better moments 
In brilliance appear, 
Dawning in beauty, 
Our journey to cheer. 
Round us they linger. 
Like shadows of even ; 
Would that we, like them, 
Might melt into heaven ! 





Mr. Cospgn on THE Liquor Trap. — The: 
following letter was lately received in answer 
to an inquiry addressed to Mr. Cobden as to- 
the best mode of ‘opening the trade in 
spirits ”’ ; — 

Midhurst, Nov. 9, 1853. 

Sir, —In reply to your inquiry, I venture to 
suggest that the best way of dealing with the 
monopoly of spirits is to abstain from —— 
them, which, for upwards of twenty years, 
have done. Depend on it, they are nothing bet-- 
ter than slow poison, even if taken moderately. 
What they are when taken in excess the records 
of our gaols, lunatic asylums, and coroners’ in- 
quests will inform you ; and 

I am, sir, your most obedient servant, jj 
Ricwarp CospEy. 
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THE CHILD AND THE MAN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* THE MAIDEN AUNT.”’ 


Tue neighborhood I live in is not one of 
the choicest about London, but it has intro- 
duced me to scenes of which, had my locality 
been more genteel, I might not perhaps have 
gained so close a view. The window of my 
sitting-room looks out on the great mart of 
second-hand commodities, and immediately 
opposite isa shop or shed, which contains, 
I should say, a specimen, whole or in part, 
of every article that was ever manufactured. 
Fiddles, whigh have been pledged by their 
owners for a night’s revel ; carpenter's rules, 
and other implements of industry, dealt with 
in like manner, though it may be for a more 
necessary end. Second-hand fittings — of 
every sort of trade—sold by the bankrupt 
trader, who has given his creditors the slip 
and gone to the Diggings; iron bedsteads, 
chairs, sofas, cradles, and children’s carria- 

8; guns, powder-flasks, guitars, a pair of 

xing-gloves, a violoncello, a bronze lamp 
with four burners, under which, in better 
days, Beauty may have floated through the 
dance, or listened to the murmured admira- 
tion of a lover. There it hangs'now, in the 
midst of a myriad of varieties, over the obese 
form of the shop’s owner. She is examining 


a carpenter’s plane, for which, after her in- 
spection is concluded, she offers the urchin 
who tenders it for sale three-pence. 

I surely remember that boy. Yes. Two 
“years ago I missed him from the court into 


which my bedroom window looks. ’Tis the 
same boy, a very little grown and altered 
since I saw him last, driven with oaths and 
imprecations by a drunken mother from the 
den which he was fain to call a home. He 
is, perhaps, eleven years old, though shorter 
than he might have been had he been fed bet- 
ter and better housed. But there’s a won- 
derful air of sharpness about the rascal which 
he has acquired since then. He is standing 
out for terms, and is a match for the old har- 
ridan. They agree at last for four-pence, 
‘which is paid, and, with a rapid glance right 
and ‘left, he-is off—like a shot! What has 
‘become of him these two years? I ask myself. 
Who has fed him, clothed him, where has he 
slept — how did he come by that plane ! 
fuch of my ‘time is consumed in looking 
out of window. What passes before me is a 
— full of the realities of life ; and, fortu- 
nately or otherwise, I have ample time to de- 
vote to it. 
I am now looking into the court at the rear. 
It is a dirty hole, swarming with dirty chil- 
dren, with a dirty-looking woman resting on 
her bare arms on the window-sill, and ex- 
changing sentiments and news with a lady of 
similar appearance, who shouts to her from 
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the furthest angle of the court, where she is 
busy over her tub. 

“Out again last night,”’ says Mrs. Fry, 
from the window. 

** No loss if he was never to come back.” 

**T should think not. It’s aman like that 
drives a woman to drink.’ 

‘* He ’ll drive her to something worse yet.”’ 

‘* But the poor child,” continues the wo- 
man, resting her arms a moment on the tub, 
‘‘he ain’t like another boy at all. Look at 
him.”’ 

She points to a little fellow who sits on 
the step at his mother’s door, looking wist- 
fully at the other children playing before 
him, but not daring to jointhem. A habit 
of awe seems to govern him so absolutely that 
he dares do nothing of himself. The woman 
calls him, and he looks around as if to ask 
some one, **May I go to her?’”’ She calls 
to him again. He timidly rises and approaches 
her, his feet shuffling along in a pair of shoes 
whose condition does not seem at all to com- 
pensate their being twice too large for him. 

** Why don’t you play, Jimmy! Why do 
you sit there, like a mope? Run and play 
with them, child.’’ 

Even the hard-toiling woman is touched, I 
perceive, by the look with which he seems to 
ask, ‘* May I?” 

* Run, child,” she says to him again. 

He obeys her; he seems born to obey. 
But even his frolic is timid ; his laugh is tim- 
id; a nervous twitching of the face, an hys- 
teric ery — not ae not pleasant —cer- 
tainly not natural. Not a bad child though, 
I think, if he had anything like fair play. 
I suppose him to be the son of the man who 
is generally out all night, and come to the 
conclusion that fair play it is highly improb- 
able he will ever get. 

Presently there comes a change. . The 
court ro longer resounds with young voices, 
merry in spite of the misery that lies around 
them, and of which themselves form a con- 
siderable part. The women exchange nods, 
and I hear a heavy step entering the court. 
Now I see a man —a huge, ill-looking fellow 
—his hands in his pockets, his hat slouched 
over his face, his clothes covered with mud 
where he has fallen in his orgies, and his 
cheek grazed from the same cause. He goes 
to his own door, to which the child has re- 
treated at the sound of his step. One kick is 
sufficient to remove the obstacle to his ingress. 
The little fellow would cry, but he dares not, 
for his father again appears in the door-way. 

‘* Where ’s your mother ?”’ 

** Gone to the coal-shed.”’ 

‘** Drunk again, Hammond !” cries the wo- 
man from the window, with a sneering laugh ; 
** T wish I was your wife.” 

‘T wish you was,”’ mutters the man, tight 
ening his fist. 
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At this moment a step is heard in the pas- 

, and a thin, pale woman enters the 

court, bearing half-a-hundred of coals, which 

she can hardly carry. The sight of her hus- 
band quickens her pace, for she fears him. 

‘* Have you been long home !”’ she asks in 
a conciliatory tone, as she passes into the 
house. But the brute makes noreply. He 
follows her—his eyes glaring upon her— 
and shuts the door behind him. The boy 
glances timidly from the door to the woman 
at the tub. She knows he dares not enter. 
Ife stands close to the door and listens. 

I watch his face narrowly. Every feature 
is fixed, immovable! The eye listens as well 
as the ear; and though the children have re- 
sumed their play, I warrant not a sound from 
within will escape him, 

Does he hear any? 

Yes. The listening attitude becomes more 
intense. The features relax into quick-chang- 
ing expressions of anxiety. 

There ’sadeep and hollow sound, a grum- 
bling like the first low mutterings of the storm, 
with, at times, a voice lifted in fear and 

‘trembling to expostulate, but silent again in 
& moment, and followed by the rising growl, 
growing louder and louder at every fresh 

st. 

I have heard these low beginnings ere now. 
My recollection of the midnight riot, of the 
thunder of men’s voices, and the shriller an- 

er of women, is fresh; and with disgust 

am prompted to close my window and with- 
draw. But something holds me. I begin 
almost to hear words, so loud does the growl 
become, and [ remember that there is only 
one combatant here, one reprobate. There is 
a sufferer. It is a woman ; a poor, careworn 
wife and mother; a slave to the law which 
has bound her, without possibility of release, 
except by death, or by shame and self-dam- 
nation, to a brute and a beast, and something 
in my breast seems to pierce it so that it 
bleeds. I cannot move. Figures seem to 
rise before me as in a vision. Hers is one. 
She is sitting, her hands clasped upon her 
knees, cowering beneath a giant figure, that 
stands over her, his face white with rage 
and the prostration after drinking ; his hands 
clenched, and his right arm lifted as about 
to strike. I look again into the court, and 
the child, still with ears intent, listens at the 
door. 

What is that? 

A shrick—a long, piercing, agonizin 
shriek —a dull blow, > ps ile tumble Pe 
the ground: then oaths and curses, and the 
trampling of feet. 

The child has no dread now! He has heard his 
mother’s screams, and he answers them with 
his own, kicking and scrambling at the door, 
as if his little hands could tear it down. 

. Ineed not speculate as to what has hap- 
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ened. I go down into the court, and, with 
Vifficulty, get the women to hold their tongues 
—for Mrs. Fry and her friend are already 
up in arms —and the boy to be quiet, too. 

I call the man by his name. ‘here is no 
answer. 

‘‘Mr. Hammond,” Isay; “ for God's sake, 
wnat have you done? Open the door, man.” 

No answer. Not a word. We listen a 
moment; but hear not even a breath. 

‘It sounds like death !”’ says Mrs. Fry, 
her face white, and her voice for once in a 
whisper. 

“Mr. Hammond,” I say again — 

But hush !— there ’s a sound now —a long, 
deep groan, and then —silence ! 

Three months have passed. It is a stormy 
night. The lamps glimmer upon the wet 
pavement, and, though the hour is not late, a 
very few passengers traverse the streets, and 
those few hurriedly, eager to get home. 
A little half-clad form comes slinking from a 
side street into the thoroughfare, without a 
shoe to his foot, or even a tattered cap upon 
his head. He stops at the cook-shop, which, 
with the ile hanet, is almost the only 


place remaining open, and looks wistfully in, 

The light shows a pale face, with delicate 

lines, marked even thus ay | by suffering. 
i 


Misery has awakened the child’s mind to 
thoughts that belong to a more advanced age. 
His hands are in his pockets ; a single sus- 
pender is the only — of — which sur- 
mounts his shirt, through whose rags appears 
a little shivering breast. His hair is matted 
with neglect, his eyes sunken, his look squalid. 

“That you, Jim Hammond?’’ says a 
lad some four years older than the little out- 
cast. It isthe red-haired, sharp-eyed fellow 
who stood haggling with the stores-woman 
three months ago. 

Jim looks up, wondering at the kindness of 
the voice — a sound to which he has not been 
used of late, since his mother died by violence, 
and his father for her death. 

** Dandy ?”’ he asks timidly. 

‘¢ Bad times, Jim ; you don’t appear over 
and above well off.”’ He has the air and tone 
of a man, and Jim regards him with a respect- 
ful gaze. 

“ What d’ye think of that, eh? and that? 
and that?’ producing, one after another, three 
silver pieces, and immediately restoring them 
to his pocket. 

‘*Lor, Dandy!” exclaims the outcast, 
‘* are all of them yours?” 

‘Every one on ’em, and more,’’ 
Dandy, with a look of superiority. 

Little Hammond is evidently overpowered 
with sentiments of respect towards his old 
companion, Another sentiment, too, which 
was forgotten fur the moment, returns to him 
at the sight of the money, and his eye wan- 


answers: 
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ders wistfully again over the piles of beef and 
carrots, and the prairies of Yorkshire pudding 
in the window of the cook-shop. 

‘*T wish I was you, Dandy,’’ he says, sor- 
rowfully. 

‘* Dare say you does. Lots of chaps wishes 
they was me. But, lor, my experience ain’t 
got inaday. Ifa feller wants to rise in the 
world he must work for it.” 

A new idea dawns on Jim’s mind. He 
connects rising in the world with silver pieces 
and the entrée of the cook-shop, and asks 
eagerly how it is to be done. 

‘Talent and industry ’s everythink,’’ re- 
plies his companion, with a grave air, ‘‘ and 
ry It ’s no use without pluck. Manya 

’s got a good notion of the perfession, and 
never comes to notink, cause he ain’t game 
enough. Would you like to try your hand at 
it? 

At ‘it??—at what? Jim’s notions are 
not quite clear on this point ; but the end is 
£0 desirable, that he is willing to embrace any 
occupation that promises to compass it. He 
replies, therefore, that he would like it very 
much; but suggests that perhaps Dandy 
would like a pen’orth of pudding before pro- 
ceeding further. Dandy hasn’t a bad heart ; 
he hears that Jim has had nothing to eat that 
day, and at once advances the necessary sum 
for this purchase. The little bare feet patter 
into the oe the slice of pudding is cut off, 

e 


and before the child reaches the door, he is 
eagerly devouring it. 
here is more wind than rain. The two 


boys now have the street almost to themselves. 
They walk on — Dandy, with his superior in- 
tellect and larger acquaintance with the 
world, impressing Hammond more and more 
with a sense of his importance ; and Jim, so 
completely satisfied with his own operations 
on the pudding, that he readily assents to all 
his friend’s propositions touching industry, 
and talent, and pluck. Presently they come 
toa turning. Jim looks down and sees an 
elderly female struggling up against the wind 
under the combined difficulties of a large cot- 
ton umbrella and a very wide expanse of 
petticoat. Dandy sees her too. 

“Tf you please, mum, have you lost any- 
think?” inquires he, with a docile air, the 
most unlike his habitual manner. The fat 
lady stops. 

‘* Lost anything, my lad !’’ she exclaims in 
a flutter. “ God bless me, perhaps my purse, 
my pocketbook perha > and as she runs 
over the catalogue of her possessions she dives 
into her pocket and produces them one by one. 

‘*No, my dear, thank you,” at last she 
says ; ‘‘ they are all safe—quite safe, thank 

ou.” 

Dandy touches his cap with a genteel, 
amiable air, and the old lady renews her labor 
of boring the wind. 
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Dandy and Jim now thread a maze of 
courts till they come to the door of a low pub- 
lic-house; they stop before entering it, and 
the former produces a purse the contents of 
which he empties into his hand. 

‘‘ This is talent, Jim,’’ sayshe, ‘‘ talent and 
industry ; not much pluck wanted for that.” 

“* Is that the old lady’s purse?” asks Jim, 
with wide-dilated eyes. 

“Four and sixpence,” says Dandy, not 
noticing the question, but smiling trium- 
phantly at his companion. 

Four and sixpence! Four and sixpence got 
in a minute without trouble, only by talent 
and a very easy sort of industry. Four and 
sixpence; enough to buy pen’orths of pud- 
ding to the end of time. What a man Dandy 


is! What a lucky fellow! What a capital 
way of living! No need to be cold or hungry 
ownice! How easy! 


ee. 
andy pushes open the door and pulls Jim 
in along with him. In an hour more the 
arena before the bar will be crammed with 
men and women, swarming in this den as 
thick as bees, and raising, for hours there- 
after, the drunken hum of idleness ; at present, 
and perhaps because the night is wet, there 
are but few customers— perhaps twenty ; 
‘some lean against the bar, some are seated 
upon barrels stuck on end; and, as the chil- 
dren enter, a coarse shout of laughter greets 
the performance that is goingon. A drunken 
woman is holding forth on the adventures of 
her life. The narrative is choice, and elicits 
much applause; and, as the poor wretch 
uses now and then for breath or inspiration, 
er glass is filled by one or other of the spec- 
tators, who think the fun worth the expense. 
Presently the bright eyes begin to dull, her 
articulation fails, her sallies of what has 
passed for cleverness become explosions of 
grossness interlarded with oaths. She tries 
to sing, apes the opera-dancer of the last 
penny gaff she has visited, and in the effort 
tumbles down. Dandy and Jim enter at this 
moment, Dandy grins from ear to ear; Jim 
feels himself too humble to be admitted into 
such society, and, but for his friend, would 
retire. 

Presently there ’s an addition to the com- 
pany in a stout elderly man, with a bland and 
somewhat beery face, who, for some reason, 
= known to himself, has made this his 

ouse of call in preference to a more respect- 
able establishment. He has seen better days ; 
is dressed in rusty black, speaks with a 
portly tone but much suavity, and soon enters 
into & commentary on the different qualities 
of beer at the different houses which lie in his 
route homewards, between Blackfriars Bridge 
and Walworth. He is standing sideways at 
the bar, with his back to Dandy, who, by and 
by, whispers something to his é/éve. Jim’s 
eye fastens on two inches of an unexceptiona- 
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ble silk handkerchief, which sprouts from the 
old gentleman’s pocket. His heart begins to 
throb with fear, with mistrust, with terror. 
Dandy reasons with him, reminds him of the 
pudding-shop, twits him with want of pluck, 
and hands him again the pewter out of which 
Jim has sipped already. Still the child 
shrinks from the attempt, and Dandy recom- 
mends him to be off home. Home! whata 
word! His heart sickens at the sound of it. 
Cold home, hungry home; region of hard 
words, of angry cuffs, of daily insulting 
reminders of his father’s end. Home- 

where he has lived an outcast from his play- 
fellows ; where by fathers and mothers he has 
been reviled for a fate sad enough to force the 
waters of kindliness from a heart of rock. 
Home, where in hunger he has gnawed the 
bones cast into the gutter, like a famished 
dog; where his bed is in the outhouse or on 
the common staircase ; — home, in comparison 
with which, the hour he has spent with 
Dandy, in spite of wind and rain, has been as 
a glimpse into Paradise. 

‘*No, no, Dandy, no! Don’t send me 
home. Wait a minute, and I’ll do it.” 

‘« Stow your snivel,” says Dandy. “ Now ’s 
the time ; go in and win.” 

The woman, who, up to this point, has 
paused after recovering from her fall, is now 
seized with a new frenzy, which, probably 
owing to the learning he has displayed on 
the subject of beer, selects the old = 
for its object. ‘To the boisterous delight of 
the spectators, she starts from her seat, and, 
rushing to him, throws her arms rapturously 
around his neck, offering to share his fortunes 
upon any terms ; and, knocking hat and wi 
off in the action, lays bare au elevation of 
skull shining like a block of ivory. Allis 
confusion. Jim fingers the handkerchief, 
but not lightly — not with the delicate feel- 
ing for his art on which success depends. In 
a moment he is grasped by the huge fat paw 
of his intended victim, who, embarrassed 
though he is, holds him tight by his shirt. 
Jim is terrified, but learns energy from de- 
spair. He looks for Dandy — Dandy is gone. 
There is nothing left for it but a struggle. 
Fortune favors him; the woman still clings 
round the old fool’s neck. Misfortune favors 
him, too; the rags of his shirt give way, and 
he is free. In a moment he is out of the 
house, and rushes along the narrow lane on 
which it opens. As he turns the corner, 
some one stops him. It is Dandy, who 
hands him the handkerchief. 

“You done that tolerable well,” he says, 
approvingly. ‘* Lots o’ pluck, Jim. All you 
want is experience. Live and learn. What’ll 
yer take for the wiper ?’’ 

Take for the wiper! What! and has poor 
Jim something to sell? Poor, hungry, naked 
little Jim, something he doesn’t want for 


himself, which he can turn into money? 
With an odd mixture of and evil, Dand 
offers him half its market price, and ad 
twopence by way of encouragement to @ 
‘* young beginner.”’ 

** How do yer feel now, Jim? Ain’t ita 
jolly life, this here? Ain’t it jolly?” . 

‘* Wery,”’ answers the child, too much 

absorbed by his riches and the opening pros- 
pect of a new career, to deal much in words. 
And so they pass on; Dandy looking out for 
whatever may present itself in the sha 
either of a victim or an officer, and Jim , 
reckoning his pence again and again, not so 
much by arithmetic as by pudding. 
Let them ! Jim has commenced his 
career. At this early age he has selected his 
rofession himself — at seven years old. Poor 
y! Poor little motherless child, with your 
little bare skin, and your feet ‘ cold as pad- 
docks,”” have the wrongs and bitterness that 
have turned your young life into a curse, 
even in those tender years while you are 
almost baby enough to full to sleep on a 
mother’s breast, if you had one — have they 
turned it also into a crime? In the thought 
of her who bore you, for she has still a 
thought of you, it seems but as a day since 
she gave you life with her pangs, and forgot 
them in the joy of pressing the first kiss of 
welcome upon your cheek. So much more 
like a thing of Heaven than of Earth then, 
are you now so soon entering upon the paths 
of Hell! 

But he is hungry, he wants bread. He is 
naked, and must be covered. He has been 
taught no law, but that of dread once, and 
necessity now. And shall law ask him to be 
patient, and moral, and a distinguisher be- 
tween his own and another’s — this child, 
seven years old? 

Patient! moral! a respecter of the rights 
4 a and the laws of property. Very 

ikely ! 

He spends his first night in the low lodg- 
ing-house, where between thirty and forty of 
the tribe, well called our ‘‘ City Arabs,” 
sleep! Boy-thieves and girl-thieves, aged 
from six to fifteen. 

The next day he goes forth with his Men- 
tor, and by the force of example and the 
stimulus of necessity, in addition to specific 
instructions, soon enters into the spirit of his 
part—or, to speak more truly, of his many 
parts. In due time he is ed through a 
course of training in one of the establishments 
—supported by involuntary contributions, 
which profess the training of youth in the 
way they ought not to go.* Now he begs— 


* Mr. Davis, the Ordinary of Newgate, in his 
last report to the Court of Aldermen, leaves no 
doubt, had there been any, as to the fact that 





such establishments exist. He says—“It is 
a fact much to be regretted, that the metropolis 
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now picks a pocket ; by and by, upsets his 
store of matches, and whines over them till 
the mere painfulness of his drawl extracts 
substantial commiseration. He has already 
established a communication, under Dandy 7 
able guidance, with a pious lady who in- 
structs him twice-a-week, and is soon obliged 
to discharge her servant, on account of* miss- 
ing teaspoons. But Jim, unlike Dandy, was 
not made to stand alone, and thieving re- 
quires the support of a strong heart, as well 
as a quick eye and firm hand. He, therefore, 
soon becomes the thrall of older thieves, 
under whom he finds clouds begin to gather 
over the bright prospects of his life. He 
knows hunger now again ; hunger and insult, 
hard lodging, and ‘blows. Others eat the 
fruit of his theft, yet he dares not break away 
from them. ‘To whom or to what can he fly? 
Sometimes he thinks he will confess all to 
the pious lady; but the thought is hushed by 
one look from his master, who seems able to 
read him through. He remembers the lash, 
and is patient, He goes on. He dares not 
stop, not even pause. And as his hand ac- 
quires the cunning of his craft, and his 
tongue its pollution, the Devil begins to 
blacken from his soul the faint traces of 
virtuous disposition that might yet redeem 
him. But there is one thought which can- 
not be daubed out. In the unwholesome den 
where he sleeps, even in that dense atmos- 
phere of moral and physical depravity, the 
companion of the vile and their accomplice, 


contains gangs of men who not only live together 
for the purpose of stealing, but who educate 
young persons to profligate habits in the most 
ready and dexterous methods of stealing. Some 
are instructed how to pick pockets, others how to 
use false keys and picklocks; some, not far ad- 
vanced in crime, are seduced to give information, 
and to procure impressions of valuable keys. 
Youth, such as I have referred to, are clothed 
by their employers as well as if they were the 
children of respectable parents. They are fed ex- 
travagantly, and indulged in vice. Some are 
taken to all the large towns and places of fash- 
ionable resort in the kingdom, and obtain great 
plunder by their skill in picking pockets. They 
are so dressed and so taught that in first-class 
railway carriages, on the platform, in the pump 
rooms, and at concerts, they disarm suspicion. 
The detective police will readily point out to the 
magistrates SEVERAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR SUCH 
EDUCATION in different parts of the metropolis, 
some of which are visited by them almost daily, 
in consequence of their notorious character. In 
some of them as many as 20 or 30 boys have been, 
and probably now are, kept in constant occupa- 
tion, well fed, handsomely clothed, stoutly 
guarded, and taken out by the older offenders, and 
by them violently beaten, if they give any in- 
formation to others, or umbrage to their thievish 
masters. These persons are frequently seen by the 
detective police, who know their names and nick- 
names, and watch their movements, but have no 
power, until some overt act is committed, to put 
a stop to their iniquity.” 
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his eyes have hardly closed in sleep ere all 
seems changed. The filthy and dilapidated 
walls, the wild raggedness that snores around 
him, the bitter sense of his lot— all is gone. 
He seems transferred to a region of light, 
and a voice of music speaks to him softly, 
tenderly, in most compassionating tones, 
He listens, but sees no one. He answers, 
and it speaks.again, its words flowing over 
the wounds of his child’s heart, and healing 
them as they flow. Blessed forgetfulness of 
tvelity! ‘Tears of joy gush from his eyes ; he 
feels a woman’s arm folded round his neck, 
and remembers who it was that used to do 
this. She lives then— she is not dead. 


** Mother!’ he exclaims ; ** Mother !”’ 

And the child turns to kiss her and cling 
round her neck; cling so, that nothing shall 
ever drag him away. But the light fades, 
the dream changes, and his soul is imprisoned 
in darkness again. 


It is again such a night as when our little 
hero entered on his new career; but it looks 
to him, if anything, more dismal. ‘The wind 
growls among the leafless trees, and bites its 
way through the hedgerow by which Jim is 
walking in company with a youth of nineteen, 
whose appearance does not favor the notion 
that he is leading him to anything good. He 
is above the middle height. dressed in cordu- 
roy, and with a gray frieze coat, so much the 
worse for wear that any attempt to mend it 
would be hopeless. His face has a battered 
look, as if he had taken early to prize-fighting, 
which may also account for the traces of 
former damage on the flattened bridge of his 
nose. His hair is cropped close, except at the 
sides, where it clings to his cheek in a long 
sleek curl ; and his general appearance is not 
such as to inspire confidence in the mind 
of any one meeting him on the lonely road he 
is traversing. Jim trots along by his side, a 
little better dressed than we saw him last, but 
neither speaking nor spoken to. The other 
seems to regard him, whenever he condescends 
to favor him with a look, in the light of a dog 
which he is going to fight, or a jemmy, ora 
skeleton key, which will serve a purpose, and 
must not be let out of sight. 

They have left the houses far behind them. 
Only now and then a single mansion, em- 
bowered in lofty trees, though bare ones, 
marks the progress they are making. At last 
they come to a road, on one side of which lies 
a spacious common, interspersed with knots of 
trees, and in one part rich in furze and under- 
wood. They walk on, the elder with ears on the 
alert, and with his small keen eyes piercing 
the darkness. The soft turf conceals their 
progress. Presently they stop. Jim looks 
up and sees his companion reckoning a clump 
of trees upon their left: He has assured 
himself, and, leaving the road, they proceed 
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across the common, winding in and out among 
the heath bushes. By and by they stop 
again. Jim thinks he can see a light in the 
distance. There is one, It shines from the 
windows of a noble mansion. They crouch 
down, and his companion gives a low whistle, 
that makes the child tremble. They listen. 
It is answered in the same note. In less than 
a minute Jim hears the soft tread of feet upon 
the turf. 

‘* Have you brought the kid!” says one of 
the new-comers. ‘The man addressed merely 
nods his head sideways in the direction of little 
Hammond. 

‘Is he game?’ demands the other. 

“Try him.” 

He tries him. He unclasps his knife, and, 
griping Jim by the hair, threatens to end him if 
he utters acry or a word. Horror-fascinated, 
the boy’s lip does not even quiver. The ruffian 
thinks he is game enough, and compliments 
him in burglar fashion, The elders now 
hold a council. They know the plan of the 
mansion, the geography of its grounds. They 
know how each door fastens, and the exact 

ition of the policeman at this moment on 
Bis beat. He has passed the house, and will 
soon pass them. Yonder he comes, cutlass 
at his side, his bull’s-eye ready in his hand, 
and now and then its light cast in this and 
that direction. Jim and his friends lie close, 
hardly breathing. Some one accosts the con- 
stable ; speaks of a suspicious-looking fellow 
he has seen with a boy .~ the road ; then 
bids him good-night. The footsteps sound 
fainter and fainter, till they are heard no 
more. 

The last light in the mansion has now long 
been put out; and somehow or other the gang 
have ascertained that that particular light is 
the last. In addition to the darkness, a heavy 
fog has risen. ‘They pass through it towards 
the mansion, which they could reach blind- 
fold, so keen and cultivated is their instinct 
for this kind of work, and so well have they 
prepared themselves by previous observation. 
A few steps more, and they have left the 
common. ‘They crawl through a gap in the 
fence, and approach the mansion, Each 
knows his part, while the boy is led on by 
the fellow who still holds his clasp-knife pre- 

ared. 


Suddenly a window is heard to open! 
g! bang! —one barrel and the second 
& moment after! —then a rattle sprung — 


the alarm-bell begins to peal—and the 
wildest terror seizes the housebreakers. They 
scarcely hear Jim’s yell, though it is loud 
enough, and take no heed of him. They are 
of —scrambling for life — flying in different 
directions. And before the gun can be loaded 
again, they speed fleetly over the common, 
and are working their way back to the dens 
and slums of the metropolis. 
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Meantime the sleepers start from their 
beds ; women scream, men arm themselves 
and issue with lights into the grounds. A 
beautiful lady, roused by the report of the 
gun, catches, in the tumult that succeeds, her 
husband’s name. Already she is in mournin 
for her lost child; a fair, manly boy, who ha 
reached his fourth summer and was kidnapped 
a month ago. Isshe now to mourn for the 
father? She throws open her chamber door, 
and demands from some, who are running to 
and fro, what has happened. The women, 
struck with consternation, cannot answer her. 
But she hears her husband’s voice, and thanks 
God that he is safe, 

What is that he is carrying up-stairs? 
And why does he look so distracted, and issue 
such fierce demands for a surgeon! Is ita 
child he holds in his arms? Yes; a ragged 
little child ; ragged, dirty, and bleeding. 

** My God!”” he exclaims, “ how rash have 
Ibeen! Ihave killed the child — perhaps an 
innocent child, but certainly a mere child!” 

The tears start from his eyes. He forces 
open the first bed-room door upon the gallery. 
It was his boy’s ; and on the little tenantless 
couch, over which so many thousand times 
he has leant in the silent rapture of parental 
joy, he lays the bleeding infant. 

A woman’s hand gently withdraws him from 
the bed, and, stooping down, the rich merchant’s 
wife ministers to the beggar boy. She lays 
bare his breast, and with a mother’s tender 
touch stanches the wounds from which blood 
is lazily oozing. As she does this, she marks 
the delicate lines of the boy’s face ; a plaintive- 
ness of oxpression which, in its present feeling, 
touches her heart poignantly. The surgeon 
arrives, and she gives place to him. He ex- 
amines the lad carefully. 

‘* No danger,”’ he exclaims at length. 

The merchant’s heart leaps to his mouth 
with gratitude. 

‘*T will do something for that boy!’’ he 
exclaims. ‘ Thank God —again, and again, 
and again !”” 

The wounds are dressed, and the wondering 
child, who thinks either that a company of 
angels has descended to him, or that he has 
passed into another sphere, is presently left 
alone. Whatis this change — from the floor 
of the low lodging room to a soft bed ; from 
squalor, filth, blows, hunger, shivering naked- 
ness, oaths, blasphemies, the hideous mirth 
of vice, its polluted wit, its grovelling sen- 
suality, its cowardice, faithlessness, lies, 
malice, tyranny — to this paradise of a room, 
in which everything seems to smile upon him 
through the quiet rays of the night-lamp? 
For once, in that long time since he was 
hugged*to a mother’s bosom, clasped as its 
sole treasure, does he rest — in mind, in heart 
in spirit. Wonder alone keeps him awake. 
He, who after such a day’s toil, could under 
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other circumstances fall into heavy sleep on 
the hard floor without a blanket to cover 
him, lies awake now, wondering, confused, 
in a calm, pleased amazement. It hardly 
occurs to him that to-morrow may send him 
back again to the wretchedness he has left, 
or that he has a story to tell which may 
thrust him into gaol. He wonders on, till 
his eyelids begin to droop, half opening once 
or twice till sleep seals them. The door is 
opened softly, and the tall, handsome lady 
looks in. She is again about to become a 
mother, and — the boy with more than 
@ woman’s ten ro ns eietie 

‘* Poor child,’’ she says, after regardi 
him a moment, “ hast p= mother !” 

** Mother !”” 

The beloved word falls upon his ear; and 
as his senses pass into unconsciousness, his soul 
beholds the glowing vision once more. 


Away through many a dark winter, through 
breeding springs, the burning summer and the 
mellow tints of autumn, roll the quick-coming, 
quick-departing years. The proud have been 
humbled, the humble exalted. Lovers have be- 
come fathers and mothers; small beginners 
large capitalists ; and the drudge, a master. 
Circles have been broken up, enemies recon- 
ciled, the dearest severed in love forever. The 
father and the son have gone a different road ; 
the unknown has made hiinselfa name, and the 
narrow-minded wretch who sneered once fawns 
now. New cliques, new interests, new associa- 
tions! And, in the midst of all these changes, 
our rich merchant has fallen into decay. 

From the wreck of his fortunes a little has 
been saved. But the man is broken down, 
and though hardly fifty years have passed 
over him his head is white. Misfortune has 
"eee Time: the merchant is premature- 

old. 

. The window of his cottage is open. He 
sits on one side, his wife at the other, and 
they look forth upon the fields, and lanes, and 
meadows, laden with gold, that lie spread out 
before them. ‘The merchant still broods over 
his losses. The wife reads his thoughts, and 
with a woman’s tact takes the first opportu- 
nity of changing them. Just over the hedge- 
row, to which she points, a little tasselled 
ol is seen to dip up and down. 

‘Tt is Agnes. She has gone to meet Ed- 
ward. How a should their affection 
make us, my dear William! Should it not 
comfort you, to think she will have such a 
protector ?”’ 

** It does,” replies the merchant; and the 
wrinkles of repining thought are fora moment 
smoothed away. 

Agnes turns a corner, and they lose sight 
of her. By and by the little green parasol 
comes back again, dipping faster up and 
down, in company with a man’s hat, which 
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moves along with a jaunty, rakish air, and 
seems every now and then to make imperti- 
nent intrusions underneath its companion. 

** Look, William: it is Edward !’’ 

The merchant’s face brightens. So it does 
- when Edward is only named. 

‘*We have not lived in vain, Maude,” 
he says. ‘* When [ think of that boy, I forget 
our misfortunes. Whatever else has failed, 
we have succeeded there !”’ 

But why do Agnes and her lover hurry 
towards the cottage so fast? And why does 
the former rush past Edward, and make no 
pause till she has thrown her arms round the 
merchant's neck, and kissed him again and 

ain ! 

Edward follows her. He is a slight man 
of middle stature, with a pale and studious 
face, with soft blue eyes and a delicate ex- 
pression, which would be effeminate but for 
the firmness of his mouth. He approaches 
Mrs. Osborne with an air in which veneration 
and affection are blended. Then he turns to 
the merchant; and while the latter presses 
his hand repeatedly, he says — 

**T have got a brief at last, sir!’’ 

At last! After two long weary years 
waiting, and hoping, and doubting; after 
those many disappointing knocks which came 
with the long-expected folio and red tape, but 
to the wrong door ; after almost entertaining 
the question whether it would not be better 
to shut up chambers and go before the mast 
or enlist, or concentrate his interest on ob- 
taining a place in the police —he has got a 
brief at last! Mr. Osborne’s lips quiver with 
emotion. He says nothing, but presses the 
boy’s hand again. 

‘*I wish you joy, my child!’’ says the 
merchant’s wife. She has risen, and, placing 
her arm round Edward’s neck, draws him to 
her, and kisses him on the forehead. ‘‘ You 
will acquit yourself well, Edward; I have no 
fear of you. You will be an ornament to 
your noble profession, a blessing and pride to 
those who love you.”’ 

‘* What is your case, Edward!” asked the 
merchant, when he was recovered from the 
thrill of joy that for a moment mastered his 
impaired energies. 

‘*T have to defend a prisoner, sir, upon an 
indictment for murder !”’ 

‘*Q yes, papa, Edward has told me all 
about it. The indictment is for murder, with 
a count for breaking and entering — didn’t 
you say breaking and entering, Edward ! — 
and it will be so delightful, for of course he ‘Il 
be acquitted. The jury could never think of 
finding him guilty, and this Edward's first 
brief.” ‘ 

And Agnes looks round with ati air as if 
she could render herself quite digdgtéeable to 
any jury which would presalijé to comie tos 
contrary conclusion. iti 


¢ 
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‘Do you think him innocent ?”’ 

“T do, sir.” 

* And the trial comes off’? — 

‘* To-morrow.” 

“T should like to be present at your first 
effort, Edward. Will it embarrass you, 
should I go?” : 

“On the contrary, sir, it will sustain 
me.” 

But there is evidently no need of aid from 
without. Edward sits down and relates the 
circumstances of his case with masterly dis- 
tinctness ; Agnes now and then, in a whisper, 
undertaking to explain to her mother the 
meaning of a law term, or point out the force 
of an incident ; while Mrs. Osborne, with the 
staid, matronly grace of a yet beautiful and 

woman, looks mildlyon, The merchant 
ins to dream. He has listened with admi- 
olen to the minute analysis and balancing 
of facts he has just heard, and he feels more 
than ever assured that his adopted son will 
rise in his profession. Visions of restored 
splendor break upon him. He sees himself 
again mingling on’Change with those who 
saw the prosperity of his youth, and presides 
onee more over the splendid hospitalities of 
his mansion. 

“Tt is getting late,” at last says Mrs. 
Osborne ; ‘‘ Edward must be early up. To 
bed, Agnes.” 


“Good night, Pape. Edward, you must 
8 


wear the last bands I made for you.”’ 
“Good night, Agnes.” 
* Good night.” 
* Good night.”’ 


The morning breaks gloriously. The mother 
and daughter have kissed Edward, and he is 
gone —the merchant with him. The stage 
whisks merrily along the road, crammed inside 
and out. They cross the Thames at Putney, 
and roll on through Fulham and past Brom 
ton, till they join the general stream at Hyde 
Park. Then rattle over the stones of Picca- 
dilly, and through the Strand, where they 
alight and enterthe Temple. From Edward’s 
chambers, by and by, they emerge and charter 
a cab to the Old Bailey. The merchant is 
placed in a favorable position, and Edward 
goes to robe himself. 

* Silence !”? 

The judge is entering the court, with an 
alderman to assist him — though in what, it 
is dificult to say. The jury are sworn, the 
indictment read, and the measured tones of 
the learned counsel for the prosecution an- 
came that the business has been fairly 

gun. 

There are three prisoners in the dock. 
Edward’s client, for he only represents one 
of them, stands next the gaoler, The mer- 
chant does not note them. His eyes are fixed 
upon Edward, who is agitated yet firm; his 





face paler than usual, with that fine ethereal 
expression playing over it which indicates a 
fine mind put upon its mettle. What a change, 
from the ragged, miserable child he saw him 
once! Now, an advocate; sitting in the 
midst of learned professors of the law, evident- 
ly in their eyes a man of “ mark and likeli- 
hood.”’ Self-possessed, not proudly, not con- 
ceitedly — but as the man is who wields the 

ower, the mighty power, which Education 

estows. Memory traces for the merchant 
the progress from the first-awakened interest 
in his adopted son, till now. He takes him 
back to that eventful night, when his heart, 
prepared for charity by affliction, opened to 
the little stranger and welcomed him. He 
remembers the change from the dirty rags, 
the unwashed face, the uncombed hair, to the 
clean, neat, and somewhat prepossessing boy 
— the transformation ofa night. Then the story 
of misery drawn from the child by the lady's 
winning voice; then the resolution to give 
him a chance for his soul’s life; his name 
changed, and a school selected abroad, so that 
no trace of the past should blight the future. 
This good, this holy work, sanctifying the 
birth of the little Agnes — he remembers this, 
and the first fruits, too, of his husbandry in 
the encouraging accounts that ere long arrive 
of the foundling’s progress. Years pass— 
one, two, three. Every letter confirms the 
good news. In time, commendation becomes 
warmer, and the merchant is curious to see 
his protégé again. He travels with his wife 
and daughter, and one day the door of a wait- 
ing-room opens, and a gentlemanly pale boy 
enters, with a genial smile on his mouth, and 
a brow on which Thought has already en- 
throned herself. The merchant is astonished. 
He examines him on his books, and, in a little, 
finds that he himself has forgotten many 
things that the boy knows. Yes, this beggar- 
boy, once the companion of housebreakers ! 
More years pass away. The merchant’s in- 
terest in the lad increases. It is so wonder- 
ful a thing to him, this power of Education — 
and this curse cf Ignorance, too, seems to 
him so like a stalking demon casting thousands 
of children into the hell upon earth it has 
ereated — that he goes on and on, sparing 
nothing to consummate his work. And now 
he beholds its consummation ! 

The trial has proceeded during these reflec- 
tions, and Edward is now upon his legs ad- 
dressing the jury for his client. He has won 
their attention, their sympathies ; those of 
the audience, too, and of the court, The 
gaoler, who has constituted himself a court 
of appeal on‘all matters of fact and opinion 
arising in that court, winks approvingly at an 
attorney’s clerk and prophesies success. The 
young advocate’s voice is one of those which 
possess a peculiar _— of —— emo- 
tion ; and he speaks out, his address flowing 
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in unbroken course, graced with pointed and 
happy illustrations, with that sort of homely 
ornament not above his hearers’ reach. Per- 
haps something, too, may be set down to the 
credit of his client, who bears a strong con- 
trast to his fellow-prisoners. There is a fear- 
less ferocity in his look; wild, savage in all 
conscience, but bold; so that not even the 
solemn array of justice nor the venerable gray- 
ity of the judge can awe him. 

Edward has now got into the heat of his 
oration, and carries all hearts away with him 
—all but one. The merchant has forgotten 
him. His eyes are fixed upon the prisoner, 
and he can see nothing else. He gazes, wrapt 
— wondering, ever wondering at the caprice 
of Fortune and the barbarous condition of 
suciety, which sends one child to school to 
grow up the pride and consolation of his home, 
and another into the streets, to wax strong in 
mischief, impurity, infamy, crime! His soul 
is absorbed, but these thoughts lie only on 
the surface. He reads the prisoner's face. 
His mind is carried back through the long 
feverish years he had passed lately to other 
and happier times. Good God! might it be? 
Has Fortune such a caprice as this! Is she 
— of so ruthless a mockery of human 

opes! 

5 burst of applause startles him. The 
judge sums up, the jury return their verdict, 
and sentence is pronounced — upon the two 
others, Death! upon Edward’s client, Impris- 
onment until the close of the session. 


By the high and gloomy walls of a prison, 
standing bleak and barren in the midst of a 
neighborhood whose very respectability has a 
sort of condemned look, walks slowly an old 
man, with knitted brows, a dark, sorrowful 
aspect, and his head bowed down in thought. 
Across the road are some schools, from which 
a multitude of children of both sexes have 
been just let loose, and who make the air ring 
with a thousand joyful cries. Several crowd 
round the old woman with a basket, from 
which she vends sweet-stuffs and a few withered 
oranges and chestnuts —a leather-faced old 
damsel, much wrinkled, with black hair— 
jet-black —keen large eyes, and a sort of 
handsome wild look. Having transacted all 
the business that is likely to be productive, 
she turns to the path and elbows her basket 
towards the stranger. He declines, and she 
offers to tell his fortune. 

‘* Fortune !”’ 

An ironic smile gleams over his face. The 
gypsy fustens her eyes on him a moment, and 
then looks up at the prison walls and turns 
away. The old man paces up and down. 
Now he turns the corner, and walks on towards 
the prison-gate. His hand is on the bell; 
but he does not pull it. And with this irres- 
olution he goes to and fro, till the light 
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begins to fail It grows darker, darker, till it 
is night. The children have gone home; 
the traffic has become less; no noise but of 
a cab now and then, and the measured tread 
of the policeman. 

The next night sees him there again ; and 
the next, and the next. And still, as day 
succeeds day, he is prompted to go. there by 
an urging irresistible, yet one at which he 
wonders, sometimes smiling at himself —a 
heart-broken smile. 

The days pass away, and the last day comes 
—the last that will avail for the purpose 
which works and burns in his brain. His 
step is agitated; he moves quickly towards the 
entrance, but his hand seeins paralyzed again 
the moment it has touched the bell. He goes 
to and fro, resolving and failing. Many 
times he has done this; but now, as he ap- 
proaches the gate again, the door is opened 
and a strong-built man comes out— young, 
firm, handsome, but with the savage, daring 
look which the old man remembers. ‘The door 
is shut behind him and he looks round. De- 
fiant ! defiant as if he were entering into aden 
of beasts, and resolved to sell his life at a 
high cost; as if Destiny had turned every 
man’s hand against him—and, God knows, 
he is not altogether wrong. 

By and by, after that first apparent chal- 
lenge, he presses his hand to his head aad 
bends it towards the earth. Whither is he to 
go? to what labor is he to turn his hope, 
with blasted character, friendless, except in 
the ranks of infamy ! 7 

The merchant reads his thoughts, and 
trembles. His lips quiver; the tears flow 
down his cheeks, and the word comes falter- 
ing from his lips — 

‘“¢ Henry ——!”’ 

The sound recalls the discharged convict, 
but he moves off after a glance, and, turning 
into one of the byways, is lost to sight. 

“Tam a fool—or mad—or God knows 
what! I will drive the thought away from 
me. Away—away! The thing is impossi- 
ble — impossible !”’ 

And the merchant clasps his hands, and 
walks on, his head bent on his breast, stop- 
ping now and then to dissipate his thoughts, 
which he seems to push from him with his 
hand, so substantial do they appear to him. 

He has walked far, and the shades of even- 
ing are again gathering o’er him. 

*¢ Squire !”” 

He stops and looks round. It is the gypsy 
woman. 

‘‘ Squire Osborne, shall I tell your for- 
tune ?” 

The merchant tries to look the woman 
through ; but he can make nothing of her. 
She seems to grin at him. He turns to pur- 


sue his course. She lays her hand upon his 
arm. 
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“Tt was n’t me that did it.” 

* What?” 

** Hush !” 

She leads him like a child out of the path ; 
and she begins her story. She goes on from 
fact to fact, and his eyes are never turned 
from her. They are riveted, and the man is 
all absorbed. Presently the passers-by are 
startled by a scream, wild, piercing, and a 
ery of hysterical joy, ringing out upon the 
quiet evening, as if a maniac had escaped his 
keeper and revelled in liberty. 

‘You can find him. You are sure — sure 
—sure!’? The word each time repeated with 
intenser emphasis, and the crowd, which has 
now gathered round them, feel convinced the 
man is mad, 

He seizes the gypsy by the arm, and in a 
few minutes they sit side by side in a cab. 
They stop at the I'emple, and get out. A light 
shines in Edward’s window. 

“‘ He is there.” 

They ascend the stairs. 

“He is engaged, sir, at present.”’ 

“ With whom?” 

«“ A man whom he defended lately.” 

‘‘ The prisoner !”” 

‘+ Yes.” 

The door of Edward's room is suddenly 
burst open, and the old man totters in and 
drops at the convict’s feet. 


And the mother now has seen her child; 
and she lays her hand upon his forehead and 
pushes back the rough curls that cluster 
there. 

“Do not kneel, Henry,’’ for an impulse 
bids him kneel whenever she calls him to her. 
“ My poor child !” 

Tears fall, but they flow from a heart 
patient through much affliction. She traces 
in her convict son the father’s likeness, when 
in the glory of youth he wooed and won her. 
And here is the first-born of that love that 
never flagged in devotion or swerved in truth 
through twenty years, the last five of which 
have brought with them troubles enough to 
swell them into an age of suffering. But 
where is the grace, the dignity of mien, the 
cultivated mind, the purity and nobleness of 
heart, the elevated spirit, which should have 
sprung from such a union! Lost, crushed, 
buried under that moral ruin, that neglect of 
society, of which not he only, but thousands 
upon thousands are the victims. 

Look at them—an army of children; 
orphans, or cursed with bad parents. Proph- 
esy their future. 

Destitute of religious instruction or moral 
training, exposed to the influence of the most 
immoral scenes and institutions — the penny 
theatre, the singing-room, the beer-house, the 
details of whose infamy are said, by those who 
in the discharge of their duty haye been 
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obliged to witness them, to be too abominable 
for repetition — compelled by necessity to 
spend their nights in those vile haunts in 
which neither sickness, old age, nor even the 
grim presence of death himself, deters from 
the practice of the most appalling vices: the 
companions — by necessity, not choice — of 
thieves, of prostitutes, of beggars, and impos- 
tors, of smashers, tinkers, and the tribe of 
those who, under various pretences of industry 
live by violence and theft — what sort of men 
will they become? Shall we look for grapes 
from thorns, or figs from thistles? Or will 
any man say that it would not be the greatest 
miracle on record, if children so brought up 
should arrive at manhood with one virtue un- 
soiled, strong enough to wrestle against temp- 
tation, or shake off the habits and associa- 
tions they have formed! What are they but 
the natural, the legitimate fruits of that con- 
dition of life which society has prepared for 
them before their advent into this world— 
prepared, because permitted; and would it 
not be as reasonable to wonder that tow should 
burn when cast into the fire, as that the young 
and tender mind, susceptible and retentive, 
stimulated to crime by example from without 
and the pangs of hunger from within, should 
become moulded into the deformity of 
vice? God knows, it is difficult enough in a 
higher sphere of life, with every appliance 
that wealth, affection, and experience — the 
hallowed authority, the jealous guardian- 
ship, the winning love, the virtuous example, 
the flattering expectation, the encouraging 
applause of home and the friends of home 
can supply — it is difficult enough, with even 
these advantages, surrounding the young mind 
as with eae of fire, to repel the insidious 
and ravening influences which mark out youth 
for their prey. But what can be expected 
where there is none of this protection? where 
the barrier is -broken down, the floodgates of 
passion let loose, and heart, mind, and body 
are borne away upon its torrent? What can 
be expected, when, instead of motives to 
virtue, we have stimulants to vice; bad ex- 
ample, instead of good—in a word, when 
Crime has become a Necessity? Yet when 
the inevitable result has come to pass, when 
the monster of our own creation stalks 
amongst us, malignant, desolating — we dare 
to wonder at it, to be shocked, and to imagine 
these human beings, whom our neglect has 
made devils, to have been cursed from the be- 
ginning, and not as capable as ourselves of 
whatever virtues we may boast, had their lot 
been cast as ours. 

But, leave them to the growing tenderness 
of the age. 


Ten years more have passed, and there is 


quiet merrymaking in the adyocate’s house ; 
but the party is a small one. Were an old 
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man with white hair, and a calm beaming 
face ; there, on his right, the merchant’s 
wife, her aspect almost what it was, save 
here and there a venerable mark of growing 
years more deeply cut. Her hand rests on 
the curly head of a fine lad of five years’ growth 
whose elder brother, somewhat delicate and 
pele, stands next his mother, and leans his 
ead against her shoulder. The mother is 
Agnes. There is a girl, too— and a baby up- 
stairs. And there sits the staid man of law, 
dreaming of silk gowns and the bench. But 
who is that who dances the little Agnes on 
his knee, and tells stories of the mighty West, 
the boundless prairies, the primeval and im- 
penetrable forests; of bear and buffalo, of 
swamps teeming with the monster alligator, 
of the Red-foot Indian, the Blackfeet and 
Mackaws, over whose hunting-grounds he has 
ridden, and in whose camps he has lived; of 
the untold wonders of Nature, of which the 
a has not even dreamt — Nature, 
untiful, wonderful, illimitable, presenting 
herself ever in new attitudes, spreading forth 
new treasures, turning over fresh, unthought- 
of pages of knowledge to the gaze of each 
succeeding explorer, and doomed to do so till 
the whole human race shall sleep upon her 
bosom, and Time himself shall be no more ? 

It is Henry! 

While he listened to his advocate’s defence, 
on that day when the futher and son met after 
many years, his heart, stirred by the picture 
of his own desolation, with which the youn 
barrister sought to enlist the sympathies o 


the jury, conceived for the first time the desire 
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than he resolved to throw himself on Edward’s 
compassion, and ask his help to raise him to 
an honest calling. That resolve restored to 
him the father and the mother he had lost. 
But when the first wonder of the life-romance 
was over, and the noble mother’s love had 
confirmed his longing to shake off the grovel- 
ling associations he had formed, his sense of 
degradation became so intense that he could 
no longer endure the home he had recovered. 
The firm hand, the daring disposition, the 
quick and piercing eye, the fertility of resource 
which had gone to ruin in the land of his birth, 
were soon turned to account in America. He 
became a mighty hunter; obtained, ere long, 
employment from the American govern ment, 
owing to the fame which went abroad of him ; 
and educating himself in the mean time by 
help of books, but far more by observation, 
grew learned in the life that lives and breathes 
around us— a learning invaluable to its pos- 
sessor and delightful to those who enjoy his 
conversation. ‘Ten years passed, and he comes 
home now—a new man; the dignity of 
nature restored, as she who can judge best, 
and whose eyes beam towards him with alla 
mother’s pride, believes. But she is not proud 
only, but thankful! Words that make no 
sound, flow from her heart of hearts to the 
good God who has done this wonder for her; 
and as her glance falls upon Edward, and that 
long past night is remembered when her hus- 
band laid him bleeding upon their lost child’s 
bed, it seems to her as if a spirit-voice whis- 
pered to her soul: ‘* Blessed are they who do 
good, for good shall be returned to them !”’ 





of a new life. 


No sooner was he free again, 








From the Madison (Ind.) Daily Argus, Dec. 1. 

Herogs anp Martyrs. —Our readers will 
probably all recollect the story of the Norwegian 
boy at Chicago, who was drowned by some older 
boys because he refused to assist them in robbing 
an orchard. Some of the papers at Chicago now 
raise doubts as to the martyrdom of the boy, and 
attempt to account for his death in some other 
way than that first suggested. It seems to such 
that heroism, of the kind imputed to the boy, does 
not exist in the world at the present time. Such 
editors underrate humanity. A case of moral 
heroism exceeding that imputed to Knud Iverson, 
occurred in Marquette County, in this State, a lit- 
tle over a year ago, the facts of which were estab- 
lished by judicial investigation, and were related 
to us by Judge Larrabee, who presided at the 
trial 


A beautiful, fair-haired, blue-eyed boy, about 
nine years of age, was taken from the Orphan 
Asylum in Milwaukee and adopted by a respecta- 
ble farmer of Marquette, a professor of religion 
and a member of the Baptist persuasion. A girl, 
a little older than the boy, was also adopted into 
the same family. Soon after these children were 
installed in their new home, the boy discovered 
criminal conduct on the part of his new mother, 
which he mentioned to the little girl, and it 












thereby came to the ears of the woman ; she in- 
dignantly denied the story to the satisfaction of 
her husband, and insisted that the boy should be 
whipped until he confessed the falsehood. The 
man — poor, weak bigot — impelled by a sense 
of religious duty, proceeded to the task assigned 
to him, by procuring a bundle of rods, stripping 
the child naked, and suspending him by a cord to 
the rafters of the house, and whipping him at in- 
tervals for over two hours, till the blood ran 
through the floor, making a pool upon the floor 
below ; stopping only to rest and interrogate the 
boy, and getting no other reply than “ Pa, I 
told the truth —I cannot tell a lie ;’’ the woman 
all the time urging him to ‘*‘ do his duty.’”’ The 
poor little hero, at length released from his 
torture, threw his arms around the neck of his 
tormentor, kissed him, and said, ‘*Pa, I am s0 
cold,”’ and died. It appeared in evidence, upon 
the trial of this man and woman for the murder, 
that the child did tell the truth, and suffered 
death by slow torture rather than tell a lie. The 
age of heroism and of martyrdom will not have 
passed till mothers cease to instil holy precepts 
into the minds of their infant offspring. The 
man and woman who murdered this angel child 
are now in the penitentiary at Waupun, to which 
they were sentenced for ten years. 
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The Russian Shores of the Black Sea in the 
Autumn of 1852, with a Voyage down the 
Volga and a Tour through the Country of 
the Don Cossacks, By LawkENCE OLIPHANT, 
Author of ‘* A Journey to Nepaul.’’ Black- 
wood and Sons, 


Mr. Ouirrnant went to St. Petersburg in- 
tending to fish the White Sea for salmon, but 
circumstances changed this determination and 
took him along the shores of the Volga and 
into those provinces of the Black Sea which 
have a more special interest for European 
traders at present. Though his journey was 
so recent, his book bears no marks of haste or 
carelessness, nor, we will add, of anything 
merely ad captandum in its contents. It is an 
honest and lively piece of travel, illustrating 
only i, and because the subject lay 
full in the traveller’s way, the material power 
and political resources of Russia. This cir- 
cumstance gives it value. 

Mr. Oliphant is not the first writer who 
has told us how difficult it is to ascertain cor- 
rectly anything about this bugbear of an em- 

ire ; but see how naturally the reflection 
Forced itself upon him, when he had to de- 
scribe his impressions of the great town of the 
once famous ‘lartar kingdom of Kazan :— 


Situated on a gentle eminence, in the midst of 
an extensive plain, its many-colored roofs rising 
one above another to the walls of the Kremlin 
which crowns the hill to the extreme left, tall 
spires and domes appearing in every direction 
and betokening the magnitude of the city, while 
adding to its beanty, Kazan presented a more im- 
posing aspect than any town I had seen in Rus- 
sia, and seemed to vie with Moscow as to exhibit- 
ing, in the most favorable manner, the charac- 
teristic buildings of the country. Twilight was 
just failing us as we entered the broad, deserted 
streets, and reached the principal hotel, where 
we secured rooms, and then sallied forth to see 
as much as we could by lamp-light. Had we 
known a little more of Russian civilization, we 
might have spared ourselves the trouble ; but I 
innocently supposed that, in a town containing 
fifty thousand inhabitants, the streets would be 
lighted up, and could hardly believe, on finding 
myself in the principal thoroughfare, that we 
were in a city of the living. As we walked its 
whole length, not a gleam from a window, far 
less a street lamp, cheered us. Three or four 
foot-passengers, and one or two droskies — the 
only moving things —seemed hurrying noise- 
lessly home along the wooden pavement, as if 
ashamed of being out after dark ; so we discon- 
solately did the same, and returned to our dis- 
mal, rambling hotel, which was quite in character 
With everything else. Though this was the prin- 
cipal place of the sort in the city, sheets were a 
luxury unknown, and I was glad to stretch my- 
self on a hard wooden frame, which harbored 
every species of irritating insect. For this pal- 
let, and the dirty room in which it stood, the 
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charge was a rouble —three shillings and four- 
pence ! 

We had determined not to leave Kazan witb- 
out exploring it ; and as the captain had warned 
us to be at the port at an early hour on the fol- 
lowing morning, we were up at daybreak, and on 
our way to the Kremlin by four o’clock. .... 
Nothing could be more solemnly dreary, and, 
consequently, more genuinely Russian, than 
Kazan. The absence of vivacity in the street, 
characteristic of all the large towns of the coun- 
try, was here painfully apparent ; and it was 
impossible not to feel depressed, were it only from 
sympathy with everything else. Comfort seemed 
sacrificed for effect, and the desolate aspect of 
the interior of the city contrasted harshly with 
the gorgeousness of its brightly-colored roofs and 
innumerable churches, as seen from a distance. 
Kazan was to me the first of a series of disap- 
pointments, and I gradually learned to avoid enter- 
ing those cities whose brilliant exteriors prom- 
ised most, if I wished to preserve a favorable 
impression of them. 

Nothing bears looking into in Russia, from a 
metropolis to a police office: in either case, a 
slight acquaintanceship is sufficient ; and first im- 

ressions should never be dispelled by a too minute 
inspection. No statement should be questioned, 
however preposterous, where the credit of the 
country is involved ; and no assertion relied up- 
on, even though it be a gratuitous piece of infor- 
mation — such as, that there is a diligence to the 
next town, or an inn in the next street. There 
is a singular difficulty in getting at the truth, 
probably originating with subordinate officials, 
whose duty it seems to be to deceive you, and 
whose support is derived from bribes which you 
give them for their information. Whatever may 
be the cause, the effect certainly is, that a most 
mysterious secrecy pervades everything ; and an 
anxious desire is always visible to produce an im- 
pression totally at variance with the real state of 
the case ; and so it happened that, not having 
been long enough in Russia to have learned this, 
I was disappointed with Kazan. 


This is all very happily said, and to its 
truth every part of the volume bears corrobo- 
rative testimony. As a parallel picture to this 
town view, let us take a rural district. Con- 


sidering the religious cant and pretences of 
Christian protection which have formed the 
excuse for the late wrong-doing to Turkey, 
this little sketch is instructive enough : — 


The country was flat, and covered with a rich 
alluvial soil, of which, for a wonder, some ad- 
vantage was taken. The village, which was 
about two miles from the river, was situated up- 
on the banks of a small lake, and was as wild 
and uncouth as the inhabitants that issued from 
it. 

Tt was a large, irregular place, with the gable- 
ends, instead of the sides, of the houses facing the 
street, in true Russian fashion. There was an 
unwonted air of poverty pervading everything. 
The telégas at the cottage-doors seemed more 
rickety than usual, No elaborate carving 
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indicated the residence of the Starista ; no green- 
domed church was there, to make up in spiritual 
for what the inhabitants evidently lacked in tem- 
poral things. Squalid children dabbled in the 
muddy water of the lake, in much the same con- 
dition as the wheat which was growing on its oppo- 
site margin — the one as little likely to be cared 
for or properly cultivated as the other. 

Here, in a country which boasts of the rapid 
advances it has recently made in civilization, we 
saw a large and populous village in a state of 
utter heathenism, and apparently destined to re- 
main so ; though it is a question whether it might 
not be considered fortunate in having escaped the 
infliction of some profligate priest. 

Even if the plea of being unable to cope with 
an immoral and debased priesthood could excuse 
the neglect which the absence of any place of 
worship implies on the part of the government, 
this very incapacity ought at least to act asa 
stimulus to the improvement of the intellectual 
condition of the people by means of secular in- 
struction, thus enabling them to acqSire for them- 
selves that information in, spiritual as well as 
temporal concerns, of which they must otherwise 
remain destitute. 

A very different view, however, is entertained 
by those in authority, all schools being positively 
prohibited, except in a few large towns ; a state 
of things which must seriously retard the due 
development of the resources of the country, com- 
posed as they are in an equal degree of moral 
and physical elements. Of the near relationship 
subsisting between these influences, we had a 
most convincing proof before us, when, on leav- 
ing the mudlarking little serfs to liveand die in 
the state of ignorance provided for them, we 
crossed over to consider the no less hard case 
of the wheat, which was the more forcibly 
brought to our notice by a splendid bank of 
manure in close proximity, used for the purpose 
of forming a dam at the bottom of the lake. It 
is not often that manure is so well employed. As 
a general rule, it is all carried to the banks of 
the nearest river, and left to be washed away by 
the first flood ; but here it was turned to some 
account ; and, not ten yards distant, some whvat 
waved sadly towards it, as if resigned to its fate 
in being the produce of a barbarous country. 
On the whole, however, the wheat promised to 
turn out better than the children ; for, depending 
on a rich soil, and genial summer weather, not 
upon an exacting master and unsympathizing 
government, it was more highly favored than 
they, although the manure was so tantalizingly 
near. 

Here, as elsewhere in Russia, owing to the 
great extent of arable land, the system of culti- 
vating fields in alternate years prevails — it is 
only the most magnificent soil which could pro- 
duce such fine crops. The whole cultivation con- 
sists in a slight scratching previous to sowing ; 
and probably in no other part of the world are 
people so well rewarded by nature, considering 
their small acquaintance with, or study of her 
requirements. 

It is a merciful provision that this is the case ; 
for in no other country do the peasantry labor 


‘ 
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stimulus offered to the enterprise of the laboring 
man to induce him to overcome them. Notwith- 
standing the theory, strenuously maintained by 
all Russians, that the system of serfdom is con- 
ducive to the improvement of agriculture, it ap- 
peared to me to act as a most effectual clog to any 
efforts that might otherwise be made by the poorer 
class towards the introduction of a better mode 
of cultivation. 


Mr. Oliphant proceeds to show, in a strain 
of intelligent reasoning, that serfdom is, and 
must be, fatal to agriculture, as indeed in all 
countries and ages it has proved. Nor are 
the occasional revelations which fall in his 
way of the material power of Russia more 
flattering than his observation of its moral 
and physical condition. He explodes the 
popular notion of the Cossacks. He says 
they are in reality a cowardly soldiery and an 
emusculated peor e — their province the worst- 
treated in tle empire, and themselves thor- 
oughly disaffected. ‘*The valor of the Don 
Cossacks is one of those popular delusions 
which the government is most anxious to 
encourage ; for it answers the double pur- 
pose of flattering the vanity of a discon- 
tented race, who are thereby rendered more 
easily subservient to their designs, and of 
inspiring a wholesome dread into other nations, 
who have hitherto been accustomed to regard 
them with a mysterious awe, and to conjure 
up monsters of appalling ferocity, and of a 
terrific aspect, as representatives of the high- 
sounding title by which they are distin- 
uished.’’ Soit seems a Cossack will not bear 
ooking into, any more than a metropolis or a 
police office, or anything else in Russia! 

Here is an incident which appears further 
to illustrate what we may call that grand 
fundamental trath of Mr. Oliphant’s volume. 
Our traveller has landed at an old Turkish 
fortress and town on the shore of the sea of 
Azof. 


We were immediately commanded to deposit 
ourselves and our luggage under an old wall, 
and there to remain until the head of the cus- 
tom-house should awake, for he was not to be 
disturbed on any account. As it was only six, 
A. M., and Russian officials are not very consci- 
entious in their punctuality to business, we took 
the liberty of disobeying the soldier, in spite of 
his fierce injunctions to the contrary, and walked 
to the house of the grand personage whose 
slumbers were so religiously protected. A knock 
brought a tall man to the door, who, with an 
agonized expression of countenance, and walking 
on the tips of his toes, made violent gesticula- 
tions expressive of silence. It was evident that 
his master was a most ferocious personage ; for 
when we whispered into his ear an order to awake 
him immediately, he started back in horror and 
amazement at the temerity which could suggest 
such arash proceeding. Finding that our en- 





under similar disadvantages, and nowhere is less | 


treaties were useless, and that the man was be- 
coming insvlent, I suddenly beat a double rap 
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with my cane, which would have done honor toa 

London footman, upon which his face assumed a 

rsuasive expression, and he said something, 

y which I understood him to mean that he 

would wake his master fora rouble. This was, 
however, unnecessary, for in a few moments — 


Now what does the reader think? Of 
course that the ferocious dignitary rushed in 
raving from his first sleep, and threw terror 
and despair into the soul of poor Mr. Oliphant! 
— No such thing. 


— an exceedingly mild-looking person appeared 
in a dressing-gown, who very benignantly 
glanced first at our passports, then at our 
luggages, and intimated that the ceremony was 
over, without manifesting the slightest dis- 
pleasure, or anxiety to receive a bribe. Of 
course, the insolent soldier, who insisted on our 
waiting under the wall, and the servant who 
refused to awake his master without being paid 
for it, were very urgent in their request for 
vodka after such services. 


Here was the effect of a “double rap with 
my cane,’’ timely administered. If, for an 
instant, Mr. Oliphant had lost his wits at the 
“‘ fierceness’’ of the custom-house official, or 
at the ‘* agonized”’ gesticulations of the Mus- 
covite Jeames, he never would have given 
those two minatory knocks with his cane, and 
must passively have submitted to be maltreated 
and plundered. Verily our traveller speaketh 


in ony 

t us give another instance of the way in 
which Mr. Oliphant connects valuable hints 
for reflection with the most casual occurrences 


of his journey. He has occasion to mark the 
singular identity of the American and the 
Russian in the weakness of that perpetual 
laudation of his country and its institutions 
which is common to both, and a sad infliction 
to the traveller who has to undergo it. 


It is the personal vanity of the American 
which is touched ; he feels that he has individ- 
ually shared in the glorious work for which he 
claims your admiration, and, justly proud of 
the position of his country, and the achievements 
of his countrymen, he is unable to repress his 
satisfaction, though at the expense of good-breed- 
ing; it is the genuine outburst of a mind 
which lacks not honesty, but refinement. The 
highly-polished Russian, on the other hand, is 
disturbed by a restless consciousness of his own 
innate barbarism, and hopes that, by continually 
impressing upon you the high state of civiliza- 
tion of his country and its inhabitants, you 
may gradually come to doubt the evidence of 
your own senses, and believe him instead. He 
is, moreover, insensibly influenced by the mode 
of government under which he lives ; and, in a 
blind submission to it, deliberately deceives you 
With regard to the internal condition of the em- 

DI. 
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pire ; for he feels bound to become another of 
the ‘‘ solemn shams’’ which it maintains. 


The reader must not suppose, from the 
extracts we have given, that this book has 
any a design, or has been written to 
establish any foregone conclusion in the mind 
of the writer. As we began by saying, it is 
eminently a book of travel — recording light 
and transitory impressions in vivid and grace- 
ful language ; but it is also the book of a quick 
and honest observer, and thus the truth comes 
out on graver matters even in treating what 
seems to be the most trivial. The volume is 
full of delightful entertainment, quite apart 
from any —e expressed in it. The im- 
pression left by it on the whole is in a re- 
markable degree that of the extraordinary 
weakness and real poverty of Russia, when 
measured by the apparent strength and vast- 
ness of the empire. Mf. Oliphant givesmany 
curious details as to its almost utter want of 
urban populations. But all this is relative of 
course — and he is at the same time careful to 
wind up his volume with the only formal or 
grave disquisition we find in it, to the effect that 
if the Czar were suffered to become master of the 
Dardanelles all this might be rapidly changed. 
His remarks on this head, and particularly on 
the condition of Austria in such an event, are 
very forcible; but this is not the place or 
time to discuss them. We cordially recom- 
mend Mr. Oliphant’s volume as one of ex- 
tremely pleasant reading, rendered still more 
attractive by the interest just now fixed upon 
the scenes and country it describes. Its neat 
woodcut vignettes are clever and character- 
istic. 





Dryina VEGETABLES FOR LONG KEEPING. — 
At alate meeting of the New York Farmers’ Club, 
specimens of various vegetables were presented, 
and soup made from them exhibited, which had 
been dried by a secret process, so that they could 
be kept for an indefinite length of time, with a 
perfect retention of flavor. They are cut into 
thin slices before subjected to the drying process, 
but this is all the information on this point that 
we are favored with. The process originated in 
France, where for some years it has been in suc- 
cessful practice. It has been tried with satis- 
factory results on all common vegetables, except 
potatoes and beets. The ew York Agricultor 
says: ‘* We tasted (imported) cabbage, and 
found it as good as new — to our taste.’? Cab- 
bage loses about fifteen parts of water out of 
sixteen, by the operation ; carrots, about nine 
parts out of ten. The cost of preparation is said to 
be about two cents for each pound of the dried 
article. They have already remained uninjured 
during a four years’ sea-voyage. Vegetables dried 
in this way we should think would form an excel- 
lent accompaniment for meat-biscuit.— Countrs 
Gentleman. 
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From the Examiner, Nov. 5. 
GOING TOO FAST. 


A vesseL from Australia sailing eastward 
has reached England in the short space of 
two months, or sixty-three days, and this 
through the waves and winds that beset Cape 
Horn. The outward passage from England to 
the same destination by the Cape of Good 
Hope has been brought within equal reach. 
We thus circumnavigate the globe, without 
the cutting through of any great strait, in 
one-third of a year. For, in order to accom- 
plish the voyage out and home in so small a 
space of time, it is necessary to come home 
by a different course from that pursued in go- 
ing out. All these are wonderful steps to- 
wards bringing the most distant populations 
of the earth as within the circle of one family. 

More remarkable is it still that already 
they are one family. It is the same race 
which the circumnavigating vessel finds in the 
three countries, in Australia, in America, in 
England. The chain that is drawn round the 
world has its links forged of the English ele- 
ment. The English tongue, English require- 
ments, English freedom, English habits, ran 
along that chain like an electric current, car- 
rying with them not alone the ideas and wants 
of this enterprising race, but also the social 
and political results to which it has arrived. 

Not many years back, however, some links 
of the great chain were still very tenuous and 
feeble. Australia was in its infancy, and 
Anglo-America, not having yet reached the 
Pacific, could not be said to stretch her hand 
to her Australian sister. But within the last 
years the miracle has occurred of two rich 
gold fields discovered precisely on the two 
opposite shores of the Australian and Amer- 
ican continents. From California and from 
New South Wales went forth the tidings of 
these mines of wealth, attracting to both all 
the adventurous, the bold, the uneasy and 
dissatified, of the Saxon and American race. 
Where men clustered in tens before, they 

ther in thousands now. San Francisco and 

ydney have started up into corresponding 
Liverpools on the eastern and western shores 
of the Pacific. We will not say that the 
activity, the affluence, or the influence of the 
Atlantic region is about to be transferred to 
the Pacific, but certainly the change is vast 
which is now in the course of accomplishment 
there. 


Incidentally we have noticed the —- 
fact connected with this development of a 


new hemisphere. It is that of the forced 
blending of the English and the Americans. 
The most remarkable instance is the rise of 
Anglo-Saxon Town, a joint community of Eng- 
lish and Americans in the vicinity of Shang- 
hae, in China, where the English having a 
grant of land, admitted the Americans to join 
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in building on it, and peopling it; conceding 
te them us a necessity consequent upon the 
other, certain municipal rights, and a kind of 
self-government, partaking of the institutions 
of both countries, Of Anglo-Saxon Town we 
shall say no more at present than to ho 
that the British authorities will deal warily 
and liberally with it, so as not to mar a great 
and important experiment. 

Most fortunate is it, at such a crisis in the 
world’s history, that the liberal opinions in 
government which for some years have held 
chief sway in England, have been gradually 
doing away with what was ultra-British, 
ultra-aristocratic, and oppressive in the ad- 
ministration of our colonial dependencies. 
Australia and California, which now rise to 
mutual trade and connection on both sides of 
the Pacific, present no striking contrasts or 
anomalies. Australia has its free press, its 
representative system, its municipal laws, 
as well as the Anglo-American continent. 
Whatever desire there may be for honorable 
emulation, there will be no room for antag- 
onism or painful contrast. 

But now a less agreeable shade in this pic- 
ture of colonial progress presents itself. The 
Legislative Council, and of course the govern- 
ing authorities of New South Wales, have 
thought fit to recommend and decree that an 
hereditary aristocracy shall be forthwith es- 
tablished in the colony! The queen is be- 
sought to confer feudal titles, the wearers of 
which are to form an Australian House of 
Lords; and ultimately these lords are to flour- 
ish in such abundance that they are to elect 
representative peers, like their Irish and 
Scotch brethren, who are to constitute the 
hereditary wisdom of Australia ! 

A scheme so preposterous is more worthy 
of preservation in our friend Punch than in 
any archives of state. A Botany Bay House 
of Lords would be bad enough, but the crea 
tion of a caste of nobles, to choose from 
amongst them members of the second estate, 
would indeed be the climax of invidious ab- 
surdity. And this scheme is invented by of- 
ficials of Sydney for the purpose of maintain- 
ing and strengthening English influence in 
New South Wales! 

Now, without professing to think that de 
mocracy must necessarily overrun the earth, 
or that the earth will never be happy till then, 
we hold aristocracy at least to be more in the 
nature of a social than a political institution ; 
springing by natural and gradual progress, as 
it were, from different states and developments 
of society. Constitution-mongers who do not 
place themselves in perfect agreement with 
the society wherewith they have to deal, will 
always makea lamentable failure. There are 
institutions, in the abstract not very desirable, 
which are yet the natural growths of particu- 
lar states of society and principles of religion. 
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To plant them where never a seed of the kind 
oe sprouted were a deplorable waste of pains 
an se. 

The first requisite, in any country, towards 
the establishment of an aristocracy on 
land, is that the land, being all occupied, 
should begin to afford rent in sensible amount. 
The time has not come for this either in 
Australia or in America. The only aristoc- 
racy in those countries for the present must 
be the aristocracy of wealth. And wealth 
there, more than elsewhere, is variable — at- 
tached to the person, not to the family ; and 
in itself, unless high character and esteem be 
joined with it, not to be held worthy of 
power. All this points to the expediency of 
composing a senate in those countries by elec- 
tion, and of confining the senatorial power to 
a term of years, Any attempt to do more 
would not be laying the foundation of a future 
aristocracy, but destroying the foundations 
which exist, and which must be laid in the 
free choice and respect of the people of the 
colonies. 





From The Times, 23 November. 
THE BOURBONS AGAIN. 


Ir is announced by a telegraphic despatch from 
Vienna that the long-expected reconciliation of the 
elder and younger branches of the house of Bour- 
bon has been celebrated at Frohsdorf by a formal 


exchange of visits between the Duke de Nemours 
and the Duke de Bordeaux, and we presume that 
the oldest surviving son of Louis Philippe must 
be held to have acted on this occasion as the 
resentative of the whole branch of the Royal 
Family to which he belongs. Whatever may be 
the merits of this scheme of fusion, to which more 
importance has been attached than it really 
deserves, it is gratifying that princes so nearly 
united by blood and so closely identified by their 
misfortunes, should have agreed to bury in oblivion 
differences connected altogether with the history 
of the past, and to put an end to that division of 
the Royal Family of France, which contributed, 
with other causes, to the total subversion of the 
monarchy. They quarrelled, unhappily for them- 
selves, as long as they had anything to quarrel 
about, and nothing but exile and a common fate 
has now brought them together. But this event 
terminates that scandalous spectacle of rival 
parties in the same family bidding against one 
another for the national favor, and allowing the 
divisions of their respective adherents to weaken 
still further the cause of the crown. Personally, 
we have no doubt that the reconciliation is hailed 
with great satisfaction by both branches of the 
family, and, whatever may be the future destiny 
of their house, it is seemly that they should meet 
it or endure it together. The Orleans branch 
was raised to the throne by one revolution and 
deposed by another. The interval was a period 
of unexampled freedom and prosperity to France. 
But the reign of Louis Philippe, in spite of the 
great services rendered by that sovereign to his 
country, created no rights and left few traces 
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behind it. The Orleans princes had nothing to 
renounce, and in losing the throne they were 
restored to their natural position towards the head 
of their family. This reconciliation is, therefore, 
no more than the recognition of s state of things 
which already existed, and the honorable extino- 
tion of those feelings of resentment which mutual 
injuries in former times had left behind them. 
It changes in reality nothing, and it can hardly 
be said to alter the position of any important 
parties in France. 

Indeed, if we regard this occurrence with satis- 
faction, it is not from any exaggerated conception 
of its political importance, but because at this 
moment it can scarcely be considered to have any 
serious political meaning or effect. The Duke de 
Bordeaux and the sons of King Louis Philippe 
have adhered inflexibly to one rule of conduct. 
They have not vonspired, they have not kept up 
any system of agitation hostile to the Government 
of France, they have not courted the support of 
foreign powers, and, whenever they have expressed 
an opinion on passing events, it has been pub- 
licly, and without disguise. We know not if the 
pretenders of Frohsdorf and of Claremont are 
regarded with apprehension at St, Cloud, but 
certainly never were fewer efforts made to defend 
a political cause ; and the resignation of these 
princes to a fate which, as far as they are con- 
cerned, is certainly a hard and undeserved one, 
is only exceeded by their confidence in that mys- 
terious course of events which can alone heal the 
breach between them and the French people. 
The day may come, they appear to think, when 
France will not disown the liberties for which she 
once so ardently contended, and when the stability 
of her government will once more depend, not on 
tic power, but on the strength 
of legal rights. they chosen to stake their 
cause on the hazards of civil war, or on some 
daring political adventure, opportunities were not 
wanting in the troubled months which followed the 
revolution of 1848, when the people eagerly 
rallied round the first name which promised them 
a refuge from the storm. But they stood aloof 
from that temptation, and their only course is 
patiently to await the results of the experiment the 
French nation has since thought proper to try. 
It would be the height of absurdity to connect the 
fusion which has just taken place in the house of 
Bourbon with any scheme for the overthrow of 
the present government, or any designs against 
the tranquillity of France. 

There are, indeed, in Paris a set of retired 
statesmen and disappointed politicians, who can- 
not obliterate from their minds and from their 
habits impressions derived from the parliamentary 
era that constitutes the best portion of their lives. 
To them the formation of what has been termed 
“the party of the fusion’’ has" been: a sort of 
pastime and pursuit, reminding them of the com- 
binations in which they once excelled ; but, now 
that the fusion is accomplished, we question if the 
most zealous promoters of it could inform us to- 
what practical political object it can be turned. 
They are perfectly aware that to the bulk of the 
French people the Bourbons of Frohsdorf and 
the Bourbons of Claremont are subjects of as 
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at Mittau or at Hartwell. That people worship 
but one idol at a time, though it must be con- 
fessed that it changes its faith pretty frequently. 
But, as* long as the state of things lasts which 
has consigned France to Louis Napoleon and 
absolute power, the regrets of statesmen who have 
ceased to play a part in the world, the disaffection 
of polite society, and even the fixed aversion of all 
that is highest, noblest, and best in the land, 
will not materially accelerate the fall of the im- 
perial dominion. Like all fancy governments, 
sprung out of the emergencies of a revolution, the 
empire commands for a time the absolute subjec- 
tion of the country in a higher degree than any 
form of government which the nation has not 
just called into being ; but with its novelty the 
essence of its power declines, and it is the fate of 
such governments to be all-powerful with one 
generation, but powerless over the next. Legal 
rights, and especially the legal rights of hereditary 
monarchy, are less universal and exclusive in 
their sway than the caprices of elective govern- 
ments ; but the experience of all mankind favors 
the belief that this law of descent is, upon the 
whole, one of the best safeguards of a nation. 
The French people, however, have shown in the 
eourse of the last sixty years that they have little 
or no respect for the principle, and, in the free 
exercise of their national power, they have re- 
peatedly set it aside. They are the sole judges of 
what concerns them, and it is, perhaps, of little 
importance to the rest of Europe whether they 
discard it forever, or whether they revert to it. 
Certainly no other power but their own free choice 
will ever again affect to restore it ; and that choice 
ean only be so directed by great calamities arising 
out of the opposite cause, which we sincerely hope 
not ‘to witness. But those princes who by their 
birth and station are the natural representatives 
of this legal right have a clear duty to — 
They owe it tothe name they bear, and to the 
services they may one day be called upon to ren- 
der, to maintain the ge BO their position and 
the union of their family. ‘Whatever be the power 
of ‘Louis ‘Napoleon, it is still a power without a 
future, and a reign without a successor ; and, 
although we acknowledge no predilection, and we 
can form no expectations for those who represent 
the ancient monarchy of France, it would be rash 
to affirm that among the unknown changes of 
futurity some tlde may not again float the vessel 
now thrown. so high upon the shore. 


From The Times’ Paris Correspondence, 23 Nov. 

Lerrers from Vienna state that, during the in- 
terview which the Duke of Nemours had at Frohs- 
dorf with the Count de Chambord, he treated him 
not only as a cousin, but as his sovereign ; and, 
in addressing him, made use of the words ‘* Sire,”’ 
and ‘* Roi.”? On seeing about him the chiefs of 
the Legitimist party who have not quitted the 
Count de Chambord since 1880, the Duke de 
Nemours observed that he was too happy to see 
‘ him surrounded by personages who had proved 
their devotedness and fidelity to the Royal House 
of France. It is believed, however, by members 
-of the former party, that the reconciliation, how- 
ever sincere it may be between the members of the 
family, will not extend much among the party, 
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Royalists do not take this opportunity of adhering 
to the present government, they will at once go 
over to the Reds, rather than join the Orleanists, 
whom they detest, and in whose political honesty 
they declare they have no confidence. Underthe 
influence of that feeling of dislike, they go so far 
as to say that the reconciliation will be soon dis- 
turbed by fresh intrigues on the part of the latter, 
The Duchess of Orleans is said to have given her 
adhesion to the fusion. If this be the fact, her 
adviser, M. Thiers, is thrown overboard, and his 
rival has gained the day. Scarcely has the rec- 
onciliation been effected, when we hear of plans 
connected with La Vendée, and other districts, 
supposed still to cherish Legitimist predilections, 
Whether these are really entertained or not, I am 
not aware ; but it is not so certain that the west 
would rise to place Henry V. on the throne. Va- 
rious rumors circulate also with reference to the 
army, which are in all probability unfounded ; 
but, though the “‘ fusion’? counts as yet buta 
very few days’ existence, we hear the restoration 
of the Bourbons predicted as an event certain 
to take place before many months are over. To 
facilitate that event an alliance between Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia on the Eastern or any other 
question is earnestly desired. It is feared by the 
more prudent of the Fusionists, whose action is 
discreet and slow, but not the less sure, that a 
few of the more ardent among them will force the 
Count de Chambord to somerash step which may 
postpone to an indefinite period the realization of 
their hopes. However that may be, the ‘* fusion’’ 
may now be considered as a fait accompli, and 
the sons of Louis Philippe have at length recog- 
nized, not only as the chief of their family, but as 
their sovereign, the Count de Chambord. The 
Prince de Joinville was preparing to proceed to 
Lisbon to pass the winter, but has changed his 
mind in consequence of the death of Queen Donna 
Maria. 





From the Boston Transcript, Dee. 9. ' 
DEATH OF JONAS CHICKERING, ESQ. 


Ovr city this day mourns the loss of one of 
its best citizens. The morning newspapers 
record the sudden death of our esteemed friend, 
Jonas CurtckERING, Esq., who died of apoplexy, 
at a late hour last evening. The news of this 
event has been received with deep and pro- 
found sorrow throughout the entire commu- 
nity, for we may with truth say, that no man 
of all our citizens enjoyed the confidence, re- 
spect and esteem of the public to a greater 
degree than the deceased. He was indeed a 
model citizen, public-spirited, enterprising, 
and benevolent. His sagacity, industry, and 
sterling sense were proverbial. During the 
last quarter of a century he has pursued his 
calling with a fidelity and success rarely at- 
tained. He was at the head of his profession 
in the country, and his reputation is probably 
more widely known than that of any other 
mechanic of New England. ‘ 

Last year, when a calamity befell him, by 
the loss of his ware-room by fire, there was & 
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expressed in the community, which attested 
to the depth and strength of the affectionate 
estimation in which he was held by his fel- 
low-citizens. The influence and example of 
such a man are widely felt. ‘‘ The daily beauty 
of his life’’ becomes a fact in society, and 
men instinctively revere a character based up- 
on such ennobling principles. 

Mr. Chickering was born in New Ipswich, 
N. H., and was educated at the town school 
of the place. At the age of 17 he commenced 
to learn the cabinet-maker’s trade. While 
engaged in his work he accidentally was 
called to repair a piano-forte. It was the first 
instrument of the kind he had ever seen ; but 
he was able, by his ingenuity, to restore it to 
usefulness. He came to Boston February 15th, 
1818. He worked for one year at his trade, 
and on the first anniversary of his advent into 
the city he entered into the employ of one of 
the pioneer manufacturers of piano-fortes. 

On the 15th of February, 1823, he com- 
menced business with a partner, and soon ac- 
quired a reputation which has always been 
sustained. On the 12th anniversary of his 


entrance into the city he became associated 
with Mr. Mackay, and his business was much 
extended. The fifteenth of February seems to 
have been the day on which four of the great 
enterprises of his life have been undertaken. 
At the present time he was more extensively 


engaged in business than at any former 

tiod, and his numerous friends had hoped that 
he might live to carry out to successful com- 
pletion the vast enterprises in which he was 
engaged. But death has arrested him in the 
nidst of his plans and labors, and he now 
lives only in the records and memorials of his 
woble example, and most estimable character. 

He was the same affable, unassuming, kind 
man in all the relations of life. In his official 
relations, as a member of the Legislature, 
President of the Handel and Haydn Society, 
ad President of the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Mechanic Association, which last named 
fice he filled at the time of his death, he was 
held in high regard by his associates. 

We publish below a most touching tribute 
his character, from the pen of one whom 
the people of Boston have always delighted to 
honor. It was in reply to an invitation to 
attend a celebration held a short time since 
in this city. We well remember the hearty 
Tesponse made to its felicitous allusions when 
it was read by the gentleman to whom it was 
addressed. 


Pemserton Square, Tuesday evening. 

PF. W. Lincoun, Jr., Esq., Vice-President, &c. 
My dear Sir : —I regret sincerely that I am 
unable to be with the Mechanic Charitable Asso- 
siation this evening. The state of my health and 
of my engagements compels me most reluctantly 
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to forego the pleasure I had promised myself un- 
til a late moment. 

Thad intended to avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity to propose the health of my valued friend, 
your President. May I ask you to do this in my 
name, if it has not previously been done by some- 
body else ? 

I have met Mr. Chickering in more than one 
association, civil, political, and religious. I 
may almost say, in the well-remembered words 
of Shakspeare, ‘‘I have sounded him from the 
lowest note to the very top of his compass,’? — 
and I can truly add, that I have always found 
him in perfect chord, and tuned to concert pitch. 
He makes harmony wherever he goes. 

The sympathies of the whole community were 
with him when the devouring element arrested 
his business for a moment, and we all rejoice 
that he has reéstablished himself so speedily and 
so successfully. 

I would offer as a sentiment — 

Jonas Chickering, who fulfils the whole idea 
of a President of a Mechanic Charitable Asso- 
ciation. He has been tried in the fire, and has 
come out pure metal. 

Believe me, dear sir, very sincerely, 

Your friend and servant, 
Rosert C. WINTHROP. 


We learn that Mr. Chickering was at the 
residence of a friend, attending a meeting of 
the government of one of the various societies 
with which he was officially connected. While 
engaged in addressing his assoviates, his head 
was observed to fall upon his breast, and his 
speech failed. Every attention was promptly 
rendered, and he was removed to his own 
house, where he remained unconscious, and 
in a short time breathed his last. 

Thus ended the exemplary career of one 
who has rendered a service to his fellow-men 
by a noble life, consecrated to high aims, and 
sustained by devotion to the cardinal virtues. 





Some interesting experiments have recently 
been made at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 
with respect to the power required by an 
organ to fill the building, anda report has been 
presented to the directors on the subject. The 
committee report that the area required for the 
instrument would not be less than 5,400 feet, 
the depth of the organ 50 feet, and its altitude 
from the ground 140 feet. The cost would not 
be less than £25,000, and its construction would 
extend over a period of three years. 


Ir is a curious fact, as indicative of the prog- 
ress of public feeling in Paris, relative to the 
Eastern question, that at the Grand Opera, during 
the representation of Guillaume Tell, the audi- 
ence eagerly seized on some of the allusions scat- 
tered through the piece in favor of liberty and 
independence, and, applying them to the present 
contest between Russia and Turkey, loudly cheered 
the Turks, adding the cry of ‘4 bas les Russes!”” 
on each occasion. 
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Our advertising pages contain notices of several 
makers and venders of Pianos, which deserve the 
attention of our musical readers. Specimens may 
be seen at the Crystal Palace. 

Not being competent to speak of them from our 
own learning, we copy from other works. 


#fouan Piano Fortes. —We can commend 
with great pleasure the admirable Aolian Piano 
Fortes of Messrs. T. Gilbert & Co. Long famil- 
iarity with these instruments enables us to speak 
with a degree of confidence that we could not 
otherwise claim, respecting their great merit, 
and the beauty and adaptedness of the olian 
Attachment to some of the best ——— which a 
musical instrument serves in a Christian family. 
The instruments are very firmly built, requiring 
less tuning than any others we know of, and 
possess remarkable sweetness and purity of 
tone. Within a few years great improvements 
have been made in their manufacture, by which 
@ much stronger and more brilliant tone is se- 
cured. In point of depth and volume, as well 
as in evenness of tone throughout the entire 
register, and elasticity of touch, we know not 
whose manufacture is superior to Gilbert’s. 
Those who have never tried them will be sur- 
prised to find such attainments made. 

The olian is the perfection of reed instru- 
ments — soft and delicate, and as well adapted 
for the voice and for sacred music as the organ 
itself. In these, also, Mr. Gilbert has been 
making marked improvement within a few years, 
so that a delightful delicacy and purity of tone 
has been secured. They are but little liable to 
get out of tune, and have no bad effect upon the 
piano. As an accompaniment to the voice, par- 
ticularly in the execution of sacred music, we 
know nothing sweeter, or more useful and appli- 
cable than these Molians. A little use makes 
them indispensable to the family who take pleas- 
ure in sacred singing. For ourselves, we attach 
so high a moral value to influences of this sort, 
that we commend these instruments with great 
cordiality. We are glad to find them beginning 
to be so well appreciated. This house has 
supplied about two thousand of the Aolians in 
the last eight years. They are now selling ten 
a week, and with that are unable to supply the 
demand. They are furnished either at New 
York or Boston, at the same prices, and the 
buyer may be assured of fair dealings and up- 
right treatment. 


From the New York Observer. 


THe AZoL1an ATTACHMENT. — We were asked 
the other day if this invention of Coleman’s, the 
attachment to the piano, was gaining favor with 
the musical world. We have heard it recently 
and with pleasing sensations, and we feel confi- 
dent it needs only to be heard to become more 
and more popular. The effect is that of o soft 
and exceedingly subdued organ, and the instru- 
ment is so adapted that the piano may be played 
by itself, or the attachment alone, or what is 





more delightful than either, the piano and the 
attachment may be played together, making ex- 
quisite melody. It is peculiarly fitted for social, 
sacred music, and, in the hands of a good player, 
it must form a delightful accompaniment in the 
family circle, where the voices of the young and 
old may blend in harmony with this instrument. 
We are pleased to learn that it is coming more 
and more into use, and we feel confident that it 
will be admired by those who’ have an ear for 
subduing and sacred strains. T.S. Berry, 
Broadway, is the agent of Hallet, Davis & Co., 
Boston, by whom they are manufactured. 


From the New York Tribune. 


Tae Moran Prano Forte. —The superior 
advantages which the Molian Piano Forte pos- 
sesses over the old instrument, are now univer- 
sally conceded. While its piano tones lose none 
of their roundness, clearness and purity, the 
effect of an organ can be added at will, giving not 
only to sacred music, but to songs, glees, and 
the like, a new and delightful effect. Stepping 
into the establishment of T. S. Berry, No. 297 
Broadway, we examined several new and beauti- 
ful instruments of this kind, from the manu- 
factory of Hallet, Davis & Co. The tones were 
very pure and sweet, especially those of the At- 
tachment, which, by a simple arrangement, 
may be detached from the piano keys so that if 
the latter should be out of tone the olian may 
be played rately. We understand that 
these olian Pianos meet with a ready sale, 
and are now everywhere preferred for family 
use. 


From the New York Herald. 


One of the most elegant Pianos probably ever 
manufactured, in any country, is now on exhi- 
bition at the Crystal Palace. The lovers of music 
in this find something to please the eye as well 
as the ear. It was made by Grovesteen & 
Truslow, of this city, and bears upon itself s 
prodigality of valuable materials. e ground- 
work of the surface is a hard, smooth polish, 
similar to ebony, which is inlaid with ivory so 
neatly as to lead the best judges to believe it to 
be the finest quality of paper macke (mache). 
The keys are made of mother-of-pearl, and it is 
elaborately embellished with pictures and flow- 
ers. Upon the lid isa beautiful Venetian scene, 
representing the Palace of St. Mark. On each 
corner, also, is landscape scenery, and the pro- 
fusion of flowers all round it give it a very rich 
appearance. Some idea can be formed of its 
magnificence by the valuation placed upon it, 
which is twenty-five hundred dollars. Beside 
this stands another piano, from the same manu- 
factory, valued at fifteen hundred dollars, and, 
although far inferior to its mate, is nevertheless 
a splendidly-wrought instrument. This is made 
of Rosewood, highly ornamented with carved 
work on all its sides. In front of it, and upon 
each corner, surrounded with beds of flowers, 
are represented the heads of Jenny Lind, Alboni, 
Sontag, &c. Many other Pianos are displayed 
with these, but they are all eclipsed by the su- 
perior make of the ones described. 
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Patent Office Report for 1852. In two vol- 
ames: Agricultural and Mechanical. 

We are indebted to a kind friend at Washing- 
ton for copies of these important volumes which 
were so much honored by Congress. 


Memoir of John Codman, D. D. By Wil- 
liam Allen, D. D., late President of Bowdoin 
College ; with Reminiscences of Joshua Bates, 
D. D., late President of Middlebury College. T. 
§. Marvin and 8. K. Whipple & Co., Boston. 

This handsome octavo contains a portrait of 
the good man who is the subject of the book ; 
and a view of his well-known church is stamped 
upon the cover. We are glad to see again the 
grave, kind face we have often looked at with so 
much respect and kindness. The work will be 
read with great interest by the large circle of 
persons who knew and loved Dr. Codman. 


Familiar Sketches of Sculptures and Sculp- 
tors. By the author of ‘‘ Three Experiments 
of Living,”’ ‘‘ Sketches of the Lives of the Old 
Painters,’’ &c. Crosby, Nichols & Co. Boston. 

We are not willing to pass by this copy-right 
work, with a mere reprint of its title — but shall 
take an opportunity of making our readers ac- 
quainted with it. 

Hypatia ; or, New Foes with an Old Face. 
By Charles Kingsley, Jr., Rector of Evasley, 
Author of ‘* Alton Locke,’’ ** Yeast,’’ &c., &c., 
in2 volumes. Crosby, Nichols & Co., Boston. 

A faultless edition of a popular book. Messrs. 
Crosby, Nichols & Company are worthy to be 
classed with Putnam & Co. of New York, and 
Ticknor & Co. of Boston, for the neatness and 
care with which their books are printed. 

Lingard’s History of England. Vol. 4. The 
work will be completed in 13 duodecimo volumes. 
Published by Philips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 


German Popular Tales and Household 
Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm. 
Newly Translated. With illustrations. In 2 
volumes. C.S. Francis & Co., New York, and 
Crosby, Nichols & Co., Boston. 

We fear that we shall never have time to find 
out what these handsome pictures refer to ; nor 
what ‘The Spirit in the Bottle’? and a great 
number of quaint titles mean. But thousands of 
younger readers will do so. 


Hufeland’s Art of Prolonging Life. Edited 
by Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S. ‘Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields, Boston. 

We should like to read this book ; there seems 
to be, judging from the running titles, a great 
variety of interest in it. Not that we have any 
desire to extend the Living Age beyond 100 vols. 

A Shoulder to the Wheel of Progress ; being 

ys, Lectures and Miscellanies upon Themes 
of the Day. By Wm. Maxwell Wood, M. D., 
a U.S. Navy. Derby, Orton & Mulligan, 
Buffalo. 


_ The first Essay — on Party Presidents — hav- 

ing appeared separately under the signature W., 

Was attributed, by a very good judge, to Mr. 

Meteter. Such a mistake is a high recommenda- 
on. 





The Ladies’ Glee Book ; a collection of choice 
and beautiful glees for Three Female Voices, in 
English, French and Italian. Translated, Adapt- 
ed, Arranged and Composed, with an Accompa- 
niment for the Piano Forte. By Henry C. Wat- 
son. Lamport, Blakeman & Law, New York. 

A neat volume, with aninviting table of con 
tents. 


Pierre Toussaint. — Memoir of Pierre Tous- 
saint, born a slave in St. Domingo. By the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Three Experiments of Living,’”’ &c. 
Boston, Crosby, Nichols & Co. 

This is one of those narratives that make us 
think better of human nature, and shed a new 
significance on this disciplinary life. Toussaint, 
though bred a slave in the service of a French 
family, and though his occupation was never 
more lofty than that of a hair-dresser in the city 
of New York, manifested in his career such traits 
of a generous manhood, such a true Christian 
culture and nobility, added to such an innate 
sense and outward exemplification of genuine 
gentility, that he won not only the respect but 
the intimate friendship of many cultivated per- 
sons and families of note during his long life. 
Mrs. Lee has told his simple story in an admira- 
ble manner, and made it quite as interesting as 
the best number of ‘‘ Bleak House,’’ with the 
additional advantage of truth. His conduct to- 
wards the wife of his French master, after she 
was left, through the troubles ‘in St. Domingo, a 
widow and a pauper in the city of New York — 
supporting her liberally by his daily toil, and 
fulfilling all the duties of a faithful servant, 
counting himself still her slave, when he could at 
any moment have assumed his freedom — is 
pathetically told. 

The genuine goodness, which distinguished 
Toussaint, was not merely that of impulse, but 
was founded in deep religious principle. He was 
a devout Catholic —a Catholic, not only in the 
restricted but in the enlarged and legitimate 
sense of the word—for he was liberal on all 
subjects. His beneficence was active, quiet, and 
practical. Something of a philosopher, too, was 
Toussaint, as may be judged from the following 
anecdote : ‘*I well remember,’’ says a lady, to 
whom he paid a visit at a time her family were 
preparing dresses for a wedding, ‘‘ the thought- 
ful manner with which he stood looking at the 
flowers, laces, and gay silks strewed about the 
room. I said, ‘Why do you look so grave, 
Toussaint?’ ‘O, madam,’ said he, ‘I go to a 
great many places; 1 go into one house, and 
they cry, cry, cry — somebody dead. I go into 
another, and it is all laugh, laugh, laugh — 
they are happy and glad. I go into another, 
it is all shut up dark, they move very softly, 
they speak in a whisper —somebody very 
sick. I come here, it is all dance and sing, and 
flowers, and wedding-dresses. I say nothing, 
but it makes me think a great deal.’ ’? We thank 
Mrs. Lee for this charming little narrative. The 
subject may be humble, but it is dignified by its 
treatment, and still more by the facts with which 
the volume abounds, thrilling and uplifting the 
heart by a sympathy with active piety, benevo- 
lence, and unobtrusive charity. — Transcript. 
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Sgience’’ — to Meditation VL, whéfe you 
pe je Nery * Dindoniphiles ;””. “ Finacial Tn 
of the Turkey, ;’* ‘* Muria, @ j 
sophital Reflection ;’? ‘‘ Erratic Virtue of Truf- 
fles,’® — &c., &c. — to Med. VIL., on the “* Theory 
of Frying’? —to Med. VIIL, which treats on 
Thirst, its Varieties and “Causes—all is appe- 
tizing. We add the subjects of: some other 
Meditations, of which there are in all twenty- 
sight. X. An Episode on the. End ‘of. the: 
orld, XI. Gourmandize. XII. Gourmands.’ 
XIII. Gastronomical Tests. XIV. Pleasures of 
the Table. XVI. Digestion. XVII. Repose. 
XVIII. Sleep (a good distinction). XIX. Dreams. 
XX. Influence of Diet on Rest, Sleep, and 
Dreams (if people will eat raw pork, they will 
have nightmares). XXI. and If. Obesity 
and Cure of it. XXIII. Thinness (nothing escapes 
thisauthor). XXVI. Death. After all the Medi- 
tations, come VIII. Varieties. If the publishers 
will print their whole table of contents in our 
sdvetaiag page, this book will sell well, 


Christ in History; or, The Central Power 
among Men. By Robert Turnbull, D. D. - 

** History, as a whole, is a successive reve- 
lation of God.’ —Schelling. 

** All the intractable and contradi 
lems of philosophy find their solution in 
—Vinet. 

‘The Gospel is the fulfilment of all hopes ; 
the perfection of all philosophy ; the in 
of all revolutions ; the key to all the seeming 
contradictions of the physical and moral world ; 
: is life, it is immortality.’” — John Von Mul- 

er. 

Phillips, Sampson and Co., Boston. 


Outline of the Geology of the Globe, and of 
the United States in particular. With two Ge- 
ological. Maps, and Sketches of Characteristic 
American Fossils. By Edward Hitchcock, D. D., 
LL. D., President of Amherst College, and Pro- 
fessor of Natura] Theology and Geology. Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co., Boston. - 


The Homes of the New World ; Impressions 
of America. By Fredrika Bremer. Translated 
by Mary Howitt. ‘Sing unto the Lord a New 
Song,’’ Psalm 96, In two volumes. r & 
. Brothers, New York. ° 


Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon, Historical 
Painter. From his Autobiography and Jour- 
nal. Edited and compiled by Tom Taylor, Esq. 
= two volumes, arper & Brothers; New 

ork. $ 


Memoirs of John Abernethy, F. R. S.. With 
a View of his Lectures, Writings; and Char ‘ 
By George Macilwain, F.R.C.S. Harper & 
* * 
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Brothers, New York. 


BOOKS RECEIVED;. .%: 


History &f the Captiviiy of Napoleon at St. 
‘Helena ; from sg and Journals of the 
late’ Lieut. Gen. Sir Hudson: Lowe, and’ officie 
documents not before made.public, By Willian, ' 
Forsyth, M. A. In ‘two.volumes.: Harper & 
Brothers, New Fork... - gua 


- Louis XVII. His Life —his. Sufferings — 
his Death — The Captivity ofthe Royal Pan. 

ily in the Temple. By A. de Beauchesne. Trans- 

lated and edited by . Hazlitt, Esq. Embellished: 

with a Vignette, Autographs and Plans. In two. 
volumes. Harper & ities: New York. 


Arthur’s Temptation ; or, the Lost Goblet. A 
volume of ‘‘ Uncle Toby’s Library.’’ George C. | 
Rand, Boston) =~ 


Ralph Rattler ; or, the Mischief-Maker. By 
Francis Forester, Esq., Author of Minnie Brown, 
Redbook, &c. C. Rand, Boston. Well 
printed. 25 Cents. 


The Electro-Magnetic Telegraph ; with an 
Historical Account of its rise, progress and pres- 
ent condition. Also, Practical Suggestions in re- 
gard to Insulation, and Protection from the 
effects of Lightning. Together with an Appen, 
dix, containing several important Telegraphic 
Decisions and Laws. By Lawrence Turnbull, 
M. D., Lecturer on Technical Chemistry at the | 
Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Second Edition. Revised and improved. TIllus- 
trated by numerous engravings. A. Hart, Phil- 
adelphia. 


The Select Works of Franklin. Edited by 
Epes Sargent, Esq. : 

We have received a copy of this handsome 
duodecimo, from Mr. F. Parker, Boston and ’ 
Lowell, ‘sole agent for its sale in the United 
States.”? ‘ 

Delightful as the Autobiography of Franklin 
is (and it is here presented entire, with notes 
that add greatly to its value), Franklin discon- 
tinued it at the most interesting and important 
period of his career as a statesman. In Mr. 
Sargent’s Memoir, all the authentic facts and 
anecdotes of Franklin, many of which, from 
French and other sources, will be quite new to 
the American public, are supplied. : 

Following the Autobiography are given in 
this volume the very choicest of all Franklin’s 
writings and — 

Two authen portraits of Franklin, one for 
the first time published, accompany the work. 





Tue captain of the Leibnitz, which was about 
to sail from.Galway for New York, was alarmed 
by one of his sailors informing him that there 
was fire in the hold. Anexamination was made, 
when it was discovered that there were as many 
as sixteen persons concealed in a cargo of old 
rags, with a view to getting a free passage t0 
America. They were supplied with outmeal and 
water, on which they were to subsist during the 
voyage, and were with much difficulty routed 





from their hiding-places. 
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